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THE  EUCHARIST  IN  THE  ROMAN  CATHOLIC 
CHURCH. 

BY   THE   EDITOR. 

MONTREAL  is  to  be  the  meeting  place  of  a  stately  gathering 
of  Roman  Catholics,  who  will  hold  the  Eucharist  Congress 
there  for  the  first  time  in  the  New  World  in  celebration  of  the  most 
sacred  mystery  of  the  Church. 

In  former  articles  we  have  shown  that  Christianity  does  not 
stand  alone  in  rites  of  this  kind.  We  find  similar  institutions  in 
ancient  Babylon,  in  Egypt,  among  the  Greeks  and  also  among  the 
more  distant  nations  of  Inner  Asia,  the  Tibetans,  yea  even  among 
the  American  Indians.  It  is  but  natural  that  such  a  ceremony  should 
develop,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  similar  institutions 
arose  simultaneously  and  without  any  historical  connection  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  globe. ^  The  very  name  Eucharist  is  not  Hebrew 
but  Greek  and  dqes  not  in  this  sense  occur  in  the  New  Testament. 
St.  Paul  speaks  of  the  Lord's  Supper  and  of  the  Love  Feast,  Agape, 
but  the  term  Eucharist  seems  to  have  suddenly  sprung  into  common 
use  in  the  beginning  of  the  second  century,  when  we  find  it  in  the 
Letters  ascribed  to  Ignatius,^  in  Irenaeus,3  in  Justin  Martyr,4  and 
in  Origen.s 

In  the  days  of  savagery  the  sacrifice  ofifered  was  the  sacred 
emblem  of  the  god, — the  ram,  the  bull,  the  boar,  or  even  a  man,  and 

*  See  the  illustrated  editorial  "Food  of  Life  and  the  Sacrament,"  in  Monist, 
X,  246-279,  and  343-382. 

^Epist.  ad  Philad.,  4,  and  ad  Smyrn.,  6. 

"  Liber  N.  66. 

*  Apolog.,  I,  66. 

*  Contr.  Celsum,  VIII,  57. 
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SO  it  is  not  infrequent  that  religious  cannibalism  has  been  connected 
with  the  celebration  of  the  Eucharist.^ 

The  Jewish  Passover  is  a  similar  ritual,  and  here  the  paschal 
lamb  is  slain  and  ceremonially  eaten  by  the  worshipers.  It  is  note- 
worthy at  the  same  time  that  the  bread  was  baked  in  the  more 
primitive  fashion  without  the  use  of  leaven,  and  the  same  conserva- 
tive tendency  is  noticeable  elsewhere,  e.  g.,  among  the  American 
Indians.  It  is  natural  for  man  in  religious  affairs  to  cling  with 
persistence  to  the  ancient  customs,  and  this  may  have  been  the 
reason  why  even  now  the  wafer  is  preferred  in  most  churches  to 
leavened  bread.  This  wafer  represents  the  victim  offered  on  the 
altar,  and  so  it  was  called  hostia,  "Host."  or  ohlata,  the  offering 
made  for  an  atonement. 

Luther  followed  the  practice  of  the  Roman  church  in  using 
the  wafer  for  the  Eucharist,  while  Calvin  did  not  shrink  from  the 
innovation  of  introducing  ordinary  bread  for  the  Lord's  Supper. 

Among  the  Jews  unleavened  bread  is  called  mana,  which  is  not 
Hebrew  but  presumably  a  Persian  loan  word  niyazda  denoting  the 
sacrificial  cake,  sacramentally  eaten  together  with  the  sacred  honia 
drink,  for  the  nourishment  of  the  resurrection  body. 

The  celebration  of  the  Eucharist  in  the  Roman  Catholic  church 
is  called  missa,  "mass,"  and  the  name  is  explained  as  being  derived 
from  the  words  dismissa  est  ecclesia,  "the  church  is  dismissed," 
which  are  sometimes  spoken  at  the  end  of  the  service.  A  more 
plausible  etymology  would  derive  the  word  from  the  Persian  myacda 
which  is  the  more  probable  when  we  consider  the  similarity  of  the 
Lord's  Supper  to  the  Mithraist  Eucharist.  Justin  Martyr  even  goes 
so  far  as  to  say  that  it  was  well  known  that  the  Mithraists  celebrated 
the  same  ceremony. 

Whatever  parallels  there  may  be  in  paganism  to  the  Christian 
Eucharist,  we  must  grant  that  as  the  Roman  Catholic  mass  exists 
to-day  it  is  unique  and  seems  to  have  developed  in  perfect  inde- 
pendence. Mithraistic  reminiscences  may  still  linger  with  it.  yet 
one  thing  is  sure  that  whatever  solemnity  may  have  attached  to 
kindred  rites,  nothing  can  reach  the  grandeur  and  dignity  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  mass. 

The  underlying  idea  of  the  mass  has  been  worked  out  with 
logical  consistency  during  the  development  of  the  church.  What- 
ever may  be  said  in  criticism  of  the  paltry  quibbles  which  accompa- 

°  For  a  treatment  of  this  subject  from  the  standpoint  of  comparative  eth- 
nolo^  see  J.  B.  Smiley's  article,  "The  Communion  Ceremony,"  Open  Court, 
XXIII,  513- 
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nied  the  progress  of  ecclesiastical  history  from  one  ecumenical  coun- 
cil to  another,  we  can  see  that  a  definite  idea  dominates  the  formu- 
lation of  the  faith  point  after  point,  and  the  final  result  is  a  logically 
consistent,  though  of  course  mystical,  system  of  theology. 

To  be  sure  a  modern  scientist  will  not  easily  be  reconciled  to 
the  dogmatic  conception  of  these  doctrines,  but  if  we  make  allow- 
ances for  poetry  and  bear  in  mind  the  significance  (the  spirit,  not  the 
letter)  of  the  several  dogmas,  we  shall  have  to  grant  that  most  of 
them  are  profound  and  full  of  meaning.  And  this  is  especially  the 
case  with  the  Eucharist.  In  its  Roman  Catholic  interpretation  more 
than  in  Protestantism  Christianity  is  a  summary  of  the  religious 
spirit  of  the  past.  It  echoes  the  most  distant  beliefs,  and  yet  over- 
comes the  prehistoric  errors  and  superstitions  by  the  spirit  of  a  new 
dispensation.  Here  we  have  the  eating  of  the  God  without  the 
cannibalism  of  the  Aztecs  or  other  uncivilized  peoples,  and  the  cere- 
mony is  performed  with  a  serious  ness  which  boldly  insists  on  the 
reality  of  the  presence  of  the  God  who  offers  himself  as  a  sacrifice. 

In  ecclesiastical  history  we  always  find  the  two  contrasts,  the 
mystic  and  the  rationalist.  The  mystic  insists  on  the  reality  of  the 
performance,  the  rationalist  is  anxious  to  deprive  it  of  the  irrational- 
ity of  mysticism.  He  therefore  proposes  to  make  the  ceremony 
merely  symbolical,  which,  however,  appears  offensive  to  the  pious 
worshiper,  and  degrades  the  ceremony  into  a  trivial  and  prosaic 
performance. 

In  defence  of  the  mystical  standpoint  we  must  consider  that 
symbol  is  the  nature  of  spirit,  and  in  symbols  the  spirit  is  really  and 
truly  present.  But  if  the  rationalist  speaks  of  the  symbolical  nature 
of  religious  doctrines  or  rituals,  he  attempts  to  deny  the  real  presence 
of  the  spirit.  In  this  same  way  the  nominalists  regarded  words  as 
mere  sounds  (fJatus  vocis)  while  the  Jesus  of  the  Fourth  Gospel 
declares  that  the  words  which  he  speaks  are  truth  and  life.  No 
wonder  that  the  rationalizing  nominalist  is  opposed  by  the  mysticist, 
and  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  in  mystic  rites  mysticism  is  on  its 
own  ground.     Here  if  anywhere  mysticism  has  a  fair  title  to  exist. 

The  Roman  Catholic  church  celebrates  the  Eucharist  in  the 
mass,  and  the  mass  is  the  very  keystone  of  the  arch  of  theology. 
It  is  the  ultimate  consequence  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  which 
teaches  the  triple  mode  of  divine  dispensation.  There  is  God  the 
Father,  the  eternal  cosmic  order,  supernatural  and  absolute,  who 
exists  in  and  by  himself  aside  from  any  consideration  of  the  uni- 
verse. But  this  absolute  divinity  is  the  Creator  who  manifests 
himself  in  the  creation,  in  the  actual  world  of  material  existence. 
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He  actualizes  himself  and  becomes  incarnate  in  God  the  Son,  in 
Christ,  the  God-man.  The  divine  spirit,  however,  is  not  limited  to 
one  individual  but  dominates  the  whole  history  of  mankind.  First 
it  prepares  the  appearance  of  the  incarnate  God  and  then  it  organizes 
the  kingdom  of  heaven  on  earth  which  Christ  has  founded  and  this 
third  manifestation  is  called  The  Holy  Ghost. 

The  significance  of  the  Trinity  naturally  touches  man  most  in 
the  God-incarnation,  in  Christ,  and  Christ's  fate  is  closely  linked  in 
this  mystical  conception  to  the  lives  of  all  men.  He  is  the  Saviour, 
the  high  priest  and  the  victim  in  one,  who  by  his  passion  redeems 
mankind    from   the   curse   of   sin. 

In  the  history  of  Jesus  the  atonement  has  been  made  through 
his  death  on  the  cross.  But  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  the  life  of 
Jesus  is  typical  for  the  fate  of  the  divine  presence  immanent  in  the 
world,  and  the  doctrine  of  Christ's  passion  refers  to  a  general  con- 
dition, not  to  a  single  historical  fact.  This  sin-offering  is  a  constant 
feature  in  the  history  of  the  world.  True,  it  has  found  its  most 
realistic  expression  in  the  tragedy  on  Golgotha,  but  the  incarnation, 
the  passion,  the  struggle  for  redemption  is  an  omnipresent  factor 
in  religious  experience,  and  this  was  felt  instinctively  by  the  church 
when  it  insisted  on  the  doctrine  that  every  Eucharist  is  really  and 
truly  a  sin-offering  for  an  atonement  with  all  that  is  implied  thereby. 
Accordingly  the  church  insists  that  Christ  is  really  present  in  the 
Host.  In  fact  the  very  name  implies  that  the  wafer  is  the  victim 
offered  upon  the  altar  for  man's  redemption.  And  this  idea  found 
its  appropriate  expression  in  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation. 

In  appreciating  a  religous  ceremonial  we  cannot  allow  ration- 
alism to  have  its  way.  We  must  accept  the  mystic  interpretation 
and  consider  the  entire  performance  as  solemn  poetry,  where  an 
appeal  to  reason  would  be  as  out  of  place  as  if  we  took  a  descrip- 
tion of  Dante's  Divina  Commedia  in  a  literal  sense,  or  as  if  we  ex- 
pected Mephistopheles  in  Goethe's  Faust  to  be  limited  in  his  opera- 
tions to  actual  possibilities. 

The  performance  of  the  mass  is  a  drama,  and  as  such  it  belongs 
in  the  category  of  the  arts  and  should  not  be  measured  by  the  gage 
of  scientific  thought.  Accordingly  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation 
simply  expresses  the  consistent  notions  of  the  religious  symbolism 
of  the  Christian  God-conception,  and  the  worshiper  receives  in  the 
]  lost  the  real  incarnate  God  in  bodily  form. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  in  this  connection  we  do  not  mean 
to  advise  the  scientist  or  the  man  educated  in  the  scientific  world- 
conception  to  abandon  his  view  and  to  kneel  with  the  worshiper  be- 
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fore  the  Host.  We  merely  explain  the  significance  of  the  rite  and 
justify  its  logic  from  its  own  premises. 

The  doctrine  of  transubstantiation  was  not  received  at  once  in 
the  Roman  Catholic  church.  It  was  definitely  sanctioned  only  under 
Pope  Innocent  III,  in  1215  by  the  fourth  Lateran  Synod.  The  zeal 
with  which  this  highest  mystery  of  the  church  was  accepted  showed 
itself  in  many  ways  and  kept  the  mass  of  the  people  in  an  unusual 
strain  of  awe  and  excitement.  Miracles  were  expected  and  they 
happened. 

A  superstitious  conception  of  the  transformation  of  the  wafer 
into  the  physical  body  of  Christ  as  soon  as  the  priest  spoke  over  it 
the  words,  hoc  est  corpus  in  cum,  "This  is  my  body,"  was  greatly 
aided  by  a  harmless  natural  phenomenon  which  consisted  in  the 
appearance  of  a  red  fungus  that  fastened  itself  with  great  preference 
upon  the  unleavened  bread  of  which  the  Host  was  made.  The 
fanaticism  of  those  days  led  to  many  heinous  persecutions  of  heretics 
and  Jews  which  were  committed  in  the  ignorance  of  the  Middle 
Ages.  The  history  of  the  Inquisition  tells  us  of  the  crimes  of  un- 
believers who  were  assumed  to  have  pierced  the  Host  or  cut  it  to 
pieces  for  the  purpose  of  making  Christ  suffer,  and  the  appearance 
of  the  red  stains  was  accepted  as  satisfactory  evidence  in  court. 

The  first  case,  so  far  as  we  can  learn,  happened  in  Paris  in  1249. 
where  a  Jewish  couple,  living  in  the  Rue  des  Billettes,  were  burned 
at  the  stake  on  the  charge  of  having  pierced  the  Host,  and  the 
evidence  of  this  crime  consisted  in  the  clots  of  blood,  or  to  speak 
more  guardedly,  of  a  red  substance  like  blood,  which  persistently 
appeared  on  the  Host  that  was  assumed  to  have  been  mutilated. 
The  incident  caused  an  enormous  excitement;  ballads  perpetuated 
the  story  and  the  miracle  was  commemorated  in  the  stained  glass 
windows  of  several  churches.  The  notion  that  the  Jews  were  bent 
on  piercing  the  Host,  together  with  the  accusation  that  their  ritual 
required  the  murder  of  Christian  children,  continued  to  haunt  public 
imagination  for  several  centuries,  and  for  this  alleged  crime  many 
Jews  suflfered  a  terrible  martyr  death  on  the  fagots. 

A  special  incident  concentrated  the  attention  of  the  Christian 
world  on  this  doctrine  of  the  real  presence  of  Christ  in  the  Host. 
A  German  priest  on  his  way  to  Rome  happened  to  read  mass  in  the 
little  church  of  St.  Christina  at  Bolsena  near  Orvieto,  in  the  year 
1263,  and  when  he  blessed  and  lifted  up  the  Host,  he  noticed  spots 
like  blood  upon  it,  and  the  same  red  marks  appeared  in  the  corporale, 
the  cloth  which  had  covered  the  wafer. 

The  traveling  priest  had  been  a  doubter  all  his  life  as  to  whether 
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the  Host  was  to  be  considered  as  a  mere  symbol,  or  as  harboring  the 
real  presence  of  Christ.  Now  he  was  convinced  of  the  truth  of  the 
doctrine  of  transubstantiation,  and  the  rumor  of  the  miracle  spread 
rapidly  from  mouth  to  mouth. 

It  reached  the  ears  of  Pope  Urban  IV  who  happened  to  be  in 
Orvieto,  and  he  came  in  procession  to  Bolsena,  accompanied  by  all 
the  dignitaries  of  the  church  and  a  crowd  of  people  in  order  to  re- 
ceive personally  the  corporale  thus  miraculously  stained  by  the  very 
blood  of  Christ.  A  magnificent  cathedral  was  built  in  Orvieto  where 
Ugolino  di  Prete  Ilario  represented  the  miracle  in  a  series  of  inter- 
esting frescoes.  His  pictures  are  painted  with  historical  faithful- 
ness, but  two  and  a  half  centuries  after  him  there  arose  a  greater 


POrE   URBAN    IV   RECEIVING   THE   BOLSENA   CORPORALE. 
Fresco  by  Ugolino  di  Prete  Ilario  in  the  Cathedral  of  Orvieto. 

artist,  who  painted  the  same  event  idealized  not  only  by  religious 
enthusiasm  but  also  by  the  immortal  genius  of  an  artistic  conception. 
This  was  none  other  than  Raphael,  whose  painting  of  the  "Miracle 
of  the  Mass  at  Bolsena"  is  counted  as  one  of  his  masterpieces. 

Raphael  is  not  an  historical  painter.  His  brush  idealizes  what- 
ever it  touches,  and  so  he  changes  the  small  church  of  Bolsena  into 
a  great  cathedral  and  imparts  to  the  pope  the  strong  features  of  his 
patron,  Julian  II. 

Almost  simultaneously  with  the  miracle  of  Bolsena  another 
event  happened  which  added  to  the  awe  in  which  the  Host  was  held. 
In  consequence  of  the  dream  of  Juliana,  a  nun  of  Louvain,  the  first 
procession   with  the  Host,  the  Corpus  Christi  as  it  was  called  in 
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Latin,  took  place  there  in  1263,  and  this  festival  is  still  celebrated 
in  the  Roman  Catholic  church  with  great  pomp  the  first  Thursday 
after  Trinity. 

The  doctrine  of  the  transubstantiation  as  the  center  of  Roman 
Catholic  theology  has  found  its  noblest  embodiment  in  the  painting 
of  the  so-called  Disputa  by  the  same  great  artist.  It  represents  the 
theology  of  the  church  which  has  raised  the  Host  upon  the  altar 
as  the  central  mystery  of  religion.  We  see  in  the  highest  heaven 
God  the  Father  surrounded  by  archangels.  Underneath  is  enthroned 
God  the  Son  as  the  glorified  and  transfigured  Christ,  at  his  right 
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hand  his  mother,  at  his  left  hand  John  the  Baptist.  He  is  surrounded 
by  prophets,  apostles,  and  the  evangelists.  Further  down  the  Holy 
Ghost  in  the  shape  of  a  dove  hovers  between  four  little  cherubs 
bearing  in  their  hands  the  opened  volumes  of  the  four  Gospels. 

Underneath  this  celestial  scene  an  altar  is  erected  on  earth 
upon  which  stands  the  Host  and  around  the  altar  are  grouped  the 
church  fathers,  and  the  most  prominent  theologians,  who  bv  their 
thought  and  faith  have  worked  out  the  comprehension  of  this  doc- 
trine of  transubstantiation. 
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We  children  of  the  twentieth  century  feel  strangely  touched 
by  the  spirit  of  medievalism  when  confronted  with  these  mystical 
traditions.  They  have  become  weird  to  us  and  yet  it  would  be  a 
grave  mistake  to  measure  their  significance  by  the  dry  rationalism 
of  to-day,  for  they  incorporate  a  philosophy  which  could  be  mod- 
ernized if  it  were  interpreted  as  the  poetic  conception  of  a  philo- 
sophical truth. 


THE  MISSA  SOLEMNIS. 

BY  BARON   VON   DER   PFORDTEN.* 

^TOT  every  man  is  inclined  to  render  an  account  to  himself  and  to 
^  others  with  regard  to  the  stand  he  takes  on  the  most  important 
questions  of  life ;  and  yet  each  one  must  possess  an  answer  which 
corresponds  to  his  own  personality.  This  is  certainly  true  of  Beet- 
hoven whose  idealism  sprang  fundamentally  from  deep  religious  con- 
ceptions of  which  we  have  sufficient  evidence,  for  it  was  exactly  the 
moral  force  of  his  character  which  was  the  guiding  principle  of  his 
life  and  finally  led  him  to  victory.  We  must  expect  Beethoven  to 
have  perceived  and  established  his  relation  to  God  and  to  the  riddles 
of  existence  with  the  conscious  power  which  breathes  through  his 
whole  nature.  And  indeed  this  is  the  case.  Were  we  to  state  how 
Beethoven's  religion  or  philosophy,- — the  name  makes  no  difiference 
— is  to  be  represented,  we  would  have  to  say  that  it  was  before  all 
else  peculiarly  his  own. 

Beethoven  was  baptized  and  educated  a  Catholic,  but  he  was 
not  what  would  be  called  a  believing  Christian  ;  that  is  to  say,  his 
faith  was  not  founded  upon  traditional  revealed  religion,  nor  even 
upon  Christianity  alone.  From  many  different  directions  he  received 
religious  stimulation  and  philosophical  intuition.  He  had  read  much 
and  was  remarkably  susceptible  to  the  intensification  and  expansion 
his  own  experience  received  from  his  reading.  We  know  that  he 
underscored  passages  which  especially  affected  him.  He  even  copied 
many  of  them  and  certain  ones  he  kept  always  before  his  eyes.  The 
specialist  can  state  exactly  whence  every  religious  and  philosophical 
idea  of  Beethoven  originated,  so  it  has  become  customary  to  call 
him  in  general  terms  a  deist.  This  term  admits  a  scientific  founda- 
tion but  within  it  lurks  the  danger  of  a  misunderstanding.  It  may 
mislead  us  into  thinking  that  we  have  a  religious  and  philosophical 
thinker  before  us.  I  would  surely  be  the  last  man  to  undervalue 
*  Translated  from  the  German  by  Lydia  G.  Robinson. 
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Beethoven's  powerful  spiritual  abilities.  He  certainly  delved  with 
spiritual  keenness  also  in  religious  and  philosophical  problems, 
though  not  as  an  investigator  and  scholar,  but  as  a  man  and  artist, 
as  the  emotional  dramatist  with  whom  we  have  become  fully  ac- 
quainted.    This  is  decidedly  important. 

Through  his  art  Beethoven  felt  himself  closely  linked  to  the 
best  and  noblest  souls.  Art  and  science  were  his  warrant  for  the 
imperishable  worth  of  eternality,  as  we  might  say,  and  belief  in  a 
higher  life.  His  "spiritual  realm."  his  "art  heaven"  are  not  simply 
phrases.  With  the  wings  of  Daedalus  he  rises  above  this  world  to 
the  prescience  and  presentiment  of  a  future  world  that  is  better, 
larger,  and  more  beautiful;  but  the  main  thing  is  that  he  does  not 
lose  the  ground  beneath  his  feet.  He  builds  no  castles  in  the  air. 
He  not  only  stands  as  a  king  in  his  realm,  but,  as  Schiller  expresses 
it,  he  exercises  the  supreme  right  of  kings,  priestly  authority,  and 
becomes  a  mediator  between  God  and  humanity.  "There  is  nothing 
higher,"  he  writes,  "than  to  come  closer  to  God  than  other  men  and 
from  that  point  of  vantage  to  spread  abroad  the  beams  of  divinity 
among  the  human  race."  Here  we  have  everything  at  once — his  art. 
his  religion,  and  his  ethics,  the  summit  and  foundation  of  his  great- 
ness. 

Thus  Beethoven  is  entitled  to  venture  the  most  remote  and  high- 
est things  and  hold  a  service  of  worship  with  his  fellows.  His  Misso 
solemnis  means  nothing  else  than  this  and  nothing  less.  This  work 
is  remarkable  in  every  respect ;  Beethoven  himself  declared  it  to  be 
his  best. 

First  of  all  we  can  not  help  wondering  that  Beethoven  should 
compose  a  mass  at  all.  After  becoming  familiar  with  his  very  per- 
sonal religion  we  must  ask,  how  could  he  choose  this  text  in  which 
he  did  not  believe?  The  mass  is  a  Christian,  ecclesiastical,  Catholic 
treatment  intended  for  divine  service ;  its  text  is  sanctified  by  tradi- 
tion, its  significance  dogmatically  assured.  What  could  Bethoven 
hope  to  find  in  it? 

As  we  have  clearly  established.  Beethoven  was  not  a  believing 
Christian  in  the  confessional  sense ;  he  was  not.  as  we  say.  a  true  son 
of  his  church,  and  yet  he  was  no  hypocrite.  Is  there  not  a  contra- 
diction here?  Let  us  carry  it  out  to  its  full  conclusion.  Why  did 
he  not  depart  from  the  Catholic  church  and  become  a  free  thinker? 
How  could  he.  at  the  end,  receive  the  Last  Sacrament?  Was  this 
a  death-bed  conversion?  These  matters  are  not  at  all  to  the  point. 
The  solution  is  found  much  more  easily. 

Beethoven's  religion  was  neither  Catholic  nor  Protestant,- — nor 
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even  purely  Christian  in  the  most  general  sense,  but  neither  did  it 
contradict  Christian  teaching-  and  Christian  sentiment.  The  believing 
Christian  may  regret  that  Beethoven  did  not  permit  himself  to  re- 
ceive from  revealed  religion  all  that  he  sought  and  longed  for ;  such 
a  one  may  feel  that  Christianity  could  have  supplied  Beethoven 
with  everything  much  more  richly  and  more  surely  than  his  personal 
religion,  if  only  he  had  been  able  to  have  made  it  his  own  in  faith. 
About  this  there  is  no  doubt ;  but  never  does  the  positivist  Christian 
have  occasion  to  take  ofifense.  What  counts  for  him  as  truth  was 
also  sacred  to  Beethoven,  only  not  so  exclusively  and  not  with  the 
claim  of  unconditional  precedence.  Let  us  say  he  has  humanized 
Christianity  but  not  sanctified  it.  Thus  he  could  remain  a  Catholic 
without  hypocrisy,  for  he  denied  nothing,  he  simply  did  not  believe 
everything.  Who  can  not  understand  this  from  an  artistic  point  of 
view  can  never  comprehend  it.  Goethe,  in  the  second  part  of  Faust, 
has  done  in  his  way  what  Beethoven  has  accomplished  in  the  Missa 
solemnis.  Christianity,  especially  in  its  Catholic  garb,  is  not  con- 
ceived as  religion  itself  but  as  a  religious  manifestation  with  sacred 
symbols  which  are  capable  of  becoming  the  expression  of  the  highest 
ideality. 

It  avails  nothing  for  us  to  cite  Bach  and  his  Mass  in  B  Minor. 
There  we  have  the  very  different  question,  how  can  a  believing 
Protestant  compose  a  mass?  and  the  answer  briefly  is  that  he  ex- 
presses what  is  common  to  both  confessions,  what  is  Christian,  and 
pays  no  heed  to  what  separates  the  two,  especially  transubstantia- 
tion.  Therefore  through  the  Protestant  temperament  the  under- 
lying Christian  sentiment  may  be  heard.  On  the  other  hand  the 
Missa  solemnis  like  Beethoven's  religion  is  neither  Catholic  nor 
Protestant.  Especially  is  it  not  ecclesiastical,  nor  Christian,  but  just 
Beethovenian.  It  is  not  a  mass  at  all  in  the  real  sense  of  the  word. 
It  does  not  lend  itself  to  divine  service,  either  externally  according 
to  compass  and  difficulty,  or  intrinsically  according  to  conception  and 
expression.  It  should  rather  be  said  that  it  is  a  powerful  dramatic 
phantasy  to  which  Beethoven  was  inspired  by  the  text  of  the  mass. 

By  mere  chance  we  are  able  to  learn  the  history  of  the  origin  of 
the  piece.  Archduke  Rudolf  was  to  be  installed  as  archbishop  of 
Olmiitz,  and  for  this  purpose  Beethoven  wished  to  write  a  ceremonial 
mass.  Thus  it  is  an  occasional  composition.  Though  composed  for 
his  most  important  friend,  patron  and  pupil  with  a  serious  purpose, 
and  for  an  important  motive,  it  is  nevertheless  an  occasional  com- 
position !     This  indeed  sounds  like  a  disenchantment. 

Accordingly  the  mass  was  not  the  creation  of  a  free  impulse, 
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not  a  direct  embodiment  of  his  own  nature,  not  a  work  of  his  own 
volition,  but  the  fulfihnent  of  a  given  form,  perhaps  with  powerful 
expression,  perhaps  with  new  content  but  not  with  an  unheard  of 
and  incomprehensible  aim.  Yes  it  might  have  come  to  us  in  this 
way.  Thus  it  began,  thus  it  was  intended,  we  would  better  say  that 
thus  the  master  thought  he  intended  it.  We  might  have  obtained 
a  mass  like  the  earlier  one  in  C  Major  though  correspondingly  more 
significant  and  magnificent,  but  it  would  not  have  been  the  Missa 
solcmnis.  It  is  especially  important  to  know  this.  We  not  only 
hear  but  we  can  even  point  out  that  this  work  has  become  something 
very  different  than  it  was  to  become. 

It  has  &^com^— emphasis  must  be  laid  upon  this.  All  that  we 
praise  in  it  is  not  intended,  not  desired,  not  accomplished,  not  even 
suspected.  Beethoven  went  about  the  task  to  compose  a  mass,  and 
what  he  accomplished  was  his  mass,  because  he  had  to,  because  he 
could  not  do  differently.  Far  removed  from  any  caprice  or  calcu- 
lation, far  removed  from  plan  or  program,  this  work  became  by 
compelling  necessity  that  which  we  now  have.  It  was  not  ready  in 
time  for  the  purpose  it  was  intended  to  serve.  It  had  to  abandon 
its  original  motive.  While  the  master  was  at  work  upon  it  his 
genius  and  SaijXMv  made  him  forget  everything,  himself  and  the 
world,  archbishop  and  church  and  only  create  from  his  own  being. 
This  is  the  reason  that  we  have  so  many  tales  of  his  extraordinary 
behavior  during  this  time  while  he  was  composing  the  Missa  so- 
lemnis. 

He  seemed  removed  from  the  world,  yes  actually  obsessed. 
To  this  period  belong  the  stories  which  circulate  as  worthless  anec- 
dotes, but  in  this  light  receive  full  significance:  how  in  his  room 
he  poured  one  bucketful  of  water  after  another  over  himself  and 
did  not  notice  that  he  was  causing  a  deluge ;  or  how  on  a  stormy 
night  he  would  wander  around  God  knows  where  and  return  home  wet 
through  and  hatless.  All  this  must  have  horrified  his  neighbors,  and 
in  this  connection  arise  the  strongest  contrasts,  and  from  the  sublime 
to  the  ridiculous  seems  only  a  step.  Everything  combines  to  make 
the  stage  setting  supremely  dramatic. 

In  the  same  period  Beethoven  experienced  annoyance  and  worry, 
trouble  and  disappointment  to  an  extraordinary  degree.  Everything 
was  at  the  highest  tension.  What  we  have  observed  before  in  par- 
ticular cases  we  must  here  imagine  gathered  together  in  the  strong- 
est fortissimo.  It  is  the  decisive  battle  of  the  Beethoven  soul-drama. 
Now  or  never  will  his  entire  personality  be  revealed  to  us,  and  we 
have  a  drama  of  peculiar  greatness.     Yes,  we  are  standing  at  the 
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boundary  line;  truly  a  fearful  thought.  Will  the  ethics  of  power 
stand  the  test?  Will  the  hero  be  also  the  conqueror?  Thank  God 
he  is  not  vanquished.  He  has  been  able  to  overcome  the  dreadful 
agitation  and  to  adapt  it  to  artistic  use.  In  the  Missa  solemnis,  it 
sounds  forth  to  us  not  without  form  nor  incomprehensible.  He 
presents  to  us  a  work  that  we  can  enjoy  sympathetically,  and  we 
do  not  have  to  pay  for  what  it  has  cost  him.  If  we  go  at  it  with 
sacred  seriousness,  but  without  anxious  hesitation  and  with  faithful 
confidence  to  let  it  work  upon  us,  this  is  the  great  promise  to  men  of 
good  will. 

Mit  Andacht  stands  above  the  first  movement,  the  Credo,  an 
adagio  sostenuto  in  D  Major,  like  a  motto  for  the  whole.  Thus 
we  can  recognize  the  dramatic  setting  at  the  start.  The  solo  voices 
stand  out  against  the  chorus  with  particular  prominence  as  we  shall 
realize  better  later  on.  The  sacred  treatment  begins  with  a  simple 
invocation  to  God :  Kyric,  "Lord"  ;  then  the  alto  voice  takes  up  the 
theme,  eleison,  "have  mercy  upon  us."  It  is  absolutely  necessary 
to  follow  the  words  of  the  text.  Who  is  not  familiar  with  Latin  will 
do  well  to  have  the  whole  thing  literally  translated,  for  we  will  find 
not  only  the  sense  of  the  sentences,  but  often  the  individual  word, 
yes,  even  the  single  syllable,  expressly  sounded ;  it  is  well  to  note 
this  in  the  beginning. 

The  second  part,  Christc  eleison,  is  softer  and  more  sustained. 
B  Minor ;  then  the  first  part  is  repeated  so  that  we  have  a  clear 
consecutive  arrangement.  Even  this  first  movement  contains  power- 
fully expressive  passages ;  Beethoven  feels  profoundly  the  prayer 
for  divine  mercy  and  takes  it  very  seriously.  It  is  much  more  than 
the  usual  approach  to  the  Most  High  with  hasty  reverence ;  it  is  a 
prayer  from  the  dust,  humble,  devout  and  at  the  same  time  energetic. 
Lipon  faith  in  God's  mercy  rested  Beethoven's  entire  religion,  and 
so  in  this  case  also  all  the  rest  of  the  mass. 

Like  a  flourish  of  trumpets  sounds  forth  the  Gloria  in  cxcelsis 
Deo,  "Glory  to  God  in  the  highest,"  D  Major,  an  allegro  vivace  which 
is  rolled  up  and  flung  forth  like  a  waving  banner.  The  rhythm 
cannot  be  sharp  and  definite  enough ;  the  tempo  must  not  be  hurried. 
In  the  greatest  contrast  to  this  stands,  ct  in  terra  pax.  "and  on  earth 
peace,"  with  the  beautiful  concluding  liominihus  honac  volnnfafis. 
"for  the  men  of  good  will." 

Similarly  but  still  stronger  contrasts  the  jubilant  laudamns  te. 
henedicimus  te,  "we  praise  thee,  we  bless  thee,"  with  the  adoramtts 
te,  "we  worship  thee,"  in  a  thrilling  pianissimo.  It  is  as  if,  terrified 
at  his  boldness  in  singing  so  loud  to  God,  man  suddenly  becomes 
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dumb  in  adoration.  All  the  more  powerfully  the  glorificamus,  "we 
glorify  thee,"  comes  in.  The  continuation  is  finally  modulated  from 
C  Minor  to  B  Major,  and  in  a  meno  allegro  follows  the  gentle  and 
heartfelt  melody  by  the  tenor,  gratias  agimus  tihi,  "we  give  thanks 
to  thee,"  propter  magmun  gloriam  tiiam,  "for  thy  great  glory." 
Then  in  tempo  primo  at  a  rapid  crescendo,  domine  Deus  rex  coelestis, 
"Lord  God,  Heavenly  King,"  Dens  pater  omnipotens,  "God  the 
Father  Almighty."  This  last  word  is  given  extreme  emphasis,  the 
chorus  fortissimo,  the  orchestra  in  full  movement,  the  trumpets  crash- 
ing in  for  the  first  time.  So  greatly  is  Beethoven  impressed  by  the 
omnipotence  of  God !  After  the  omni-,  "all,"  has  been  drawn  out 
to  the  utmost,  the  potens,  "mighty,"  breaks  off  in  unisono  as  the 
expression  of  an  undoubted,  unconditioned  power  about  which  no 
more  words  need  be  lost.  So  great,  so  majestic,  is  God,  so  strong 
his  arm ! 

But  now  again  we  have  a  complete  contrast:  domine  fili  uni- 
genite  Jesu  Christe,  "O  Lord,  the  only  begotten  Son,  Jesus  Christ," 
soft  and  consoling.  Then  agnus  Dei,  "Lamb  of  God,"  is  simply 
named  but  not  carried  further,  and  the  note  lingers  upon  fiUus  patris, 
"Son  of  the  Father." 

Then  begins  the  I  or  ghetto  in  F  Major;  qui  tollis  peccata 
inundi,  "Thou  who  takest  away  the  sins  of  the  world."  The  chief 
emphasis  is  not  laid  upon  the  burden  and  guilt  of  sin,  but  upon  the 
petition,  miserere  nobis,  "have  mercy  upon  us."  The  soloists  sing 
it  with  constantly  new  turns  of  expression ;  the  chorus  repeats  it  but 
once.  Then  it  takes  up  the  qui  tollis,  and  the  soloists  continue  with 
suscipc  deprecationem  nostram,  "receive  our  prayer."  Now  the  im- 
posing qui  sedes  ad  dexteram  patris,  "that  sittest  at  the  right  hand  of 
God  the  Father,"  one  of  the  much  dreaded  passages  with  high  B 
repeated  six  times  for  the  soprano  of  the  chorus,  and  a  wonderful 
rendering  of  the  miserere  nobis.  Beethoven  felt  this  beseeching 
petition  so  passionately  that  he  inserted  a  swelling  "Ah"  at  the  end. 
If  our  editions  contain  0  miserere  instead,  it  is  of  course  correct 
Latin,  but  Beethoven  wTOte  "Ah,"  as  he  had  become  accustomed 
from  the  Italian,  an  unconscious  reminiscence  of  the  opera  which 
shows  us  how  dramatically  inclined  he  was  even  here. 

Especially  famous  has  become  the  passage  five  measures  before 
the  last  tenor  solo,  where  the  six-four  follows  directly  upon  F  Major 
from  F  Sharp  Minor,  and  the  entire  conclusion  expresses  "if  thou 
helpest  not  we  are  hopelessly  lost."  But  He  must  help  because  He 
can  help. 

It  passes  into  an  allegro  maestoso.     Quoniam  tit,  "for  thou," 
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sing  the  tenors  of  the  chorus  with  all  their  might,  in  order  to  come 
down  a  steep  octave  into  piano  with  the  solus  sanctus,  "only  art 
holy."  Some  have  tried  to  complain  that  this  passage  does  violence  to 
logic;  that  one  should  not  cry  out  the  subject  ("Thou")  and  whisper 
the  predicate  ("art  holy"),  but  right  here  is  revealed  the  expression 
of  Beethoven's  feeling  that  makes  him  change  in  the  middle  of  the 
sentence.  With  desperate  energy  God  is  invoked  according  to  the 
preceding  anguish  and  need,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  cry  of  the  soul 
reverence  before  the  holiness  of  God  seizes  man  and  hurls  him  to 
the  ground.  But  he  collects  himself  in  quoniam  tu  solus  altissimus, 
"thou  only  art  Most  High,"  which  again  demands  a  gigantic  effort 
from  the  chorus.  Now  follows  the  magnificent  fugue,  in  gloria  Dei  pa- 
tris.  Amen.  "In  the  Glory  of  God  the  Father.  Amen."  The  trombones 
join  in  the  theme,  then  the  solo  voices  take  it  up  above  a  cantus 
firmus  of  the  bass  chorus.  It  swells  into  a  mighty  unisono.  Finally 
the  Gloria  is  repeated. 

The  Credo  follows.  Very  firmly  and  positively  the  theme  starts 
out.  Credo,  "I  believe,"  it  says  to  us  with  unfaltering  assurance. 
I  do  not  understand  why  its  explanation  has  been  distorted  to  mean 
that  this  energy  was  only  a  borrowed  one,  that  Beethoven  wished 
to  stifle  doubt  in  the  germ  in  his  soul  and  ours,  so  that  he  repeats 
strong  and  loud  again  Credo,  "I  believe"!  What  is  the  need  of 
such  an  effort  at  interpretation?  He  was  not  an  unbeliever,  not 
anti-Christian,  as  we  have  pointed  out  from  the  beginning.  He  be- 
lieves in  a  personal  God,  and  here  he  puts  it  in  song.  In  unum  Deum, 
"in  one  God,"  it  is  emphasized,  while  patrem  omnipotentem,  "the 
Father  Almighty,"  swells  out  so  majestically  that  the  chorus  can 
hardly  accomplish  the  high  B  again.  Noteworthy  are  two  short 
passages:  et  invisihilium,  "(Creator  of  all  things  visible)  and  in- 
visible," and  ante  omnia  saccula,  "before  all  worlds,"  both  mysteri- 
ous but  the  second  much  more  mystical  than  the  first.  Triumphantly 
sounds  the  Deum  de  Deo,  "God  of  God" ;  strongly  emphasized  is 
genitum  non  factum,  "begotten,  not  made,"  with  an  almost  threat- 
eningly repeated  non  against  every  contradiction  ;'  and  expressively 
intoned  is  the  thrice  repeated  per  quern  omnia  facta  sunt,  "by  whom 
all  things  were  made." 

But  now  comes  one  of  the  chief  passages.  The  orchestra  leads 
softly  and  beautifully  in  D  Sharp  Major,  and  the  chorus  sings  with 
wonderful  feeling:  qtii  propter  nos  homines,  "who  for  us  men,"  et 
propter  nostram  salutem,  "and  for  our  salvation,"  which  we,  wretched 
that  we  are,  so  greatly  need  and  which  only  His  love  can  give  us, 
descendif  de  coelis,  "came  down  from  heaven."     Here  Beethoven 
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gives  expression  to  his  love  for  humanity,  his  most  intense  sym- 
pathy with  all  hviman  sorrow  and  misery.  For  these  a  Saviour  must 
arise.  In  the  same  way  he  is  impressed  by  the  thought  that  this 
Saviour  must  come  down  from  the  heights  of  heaven.  How  far 
removed  heaven  is  from  earth  is  made  visible  to  us  with  the  distinct- 
ness of  a  painter,  from  high  B  down  and  finally  up  again. 

The  next  part  is  the  most  splendid.  The  tenor  solo  has  a  mir- 
acle to  announce ;  et  incarnatus  est,  "and  was  incarnate,"  he  sings  in 
an  indescribable  adagio  which  in  a  mysterious  melody  accompanied 
only  by  the  viola  is  modulated  after  the  fashion  of  ancient  church 
music.  De  spiritu  sancio,  "by  the  Holy  Ghost,"  then  wonderfully 
soft,  ex  Maria,  "of  Mary,"  and  finally  virgine,  "the  Virgin."  How 
the  D  Minor  triad  trembles  on  the  wooden  wind  instruments  can 
not  be  described  in  words.  The  other  soloists  take  up  the  theme 
above  which  floats  a  flute  solo  representing  the  dove  as  symbol  of 
the  Holy  Ghost.  But  the  chorus — and  here  we  have  a  dramatic 
scene — repeats  the  whole  movement  pianissimo  on  the  empty  fifth, 
A :  E  more  whispering  than   singing.     The  multitude  cannot  com- 
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prehend  the  miracle.  They  remain  upon  their  knees  in  trembling 
devotion.  They  can  only  repeat  what  is  told  them  but  do  not  under- 
stand its  import ;  only  a  miracle  can  make  them  grasp  it. 

But  now  comes  the  solution.  How  it  happened,  how  it  could 
happen,  the  singer  can  not  explain,  but  what  the  result  is  he  pro- 
claims aloud:  et  homo  [actus  est,  "and  was  made  man."  Then  the 
chorus  sings  it  loudly  after  him,  for  now  it  can  follow,  Homo,  homo 
is  repeated  alternately  by  soloists  and  chorus,  and  infinitely  much 
lies  in  this  dialogue.  "A  man,  just  think,  a  man!"  Truly?  A  man? 
Ts  that  so?  Dare  we  believe  it?  That  would  be  beyond  all  imagin- 
ing! Then  wc  would  have  the  Saviour  of  whom  we  are  in  need; 
then  indi'ol  would  we  be  succored!  And  is  it  indeed  no  dream, 
no  legend?  Arc  you  telling  us  truly  that  it  is  a  fact?  Yes,  I  repeat 
it  to  you.  it  is  a  fact" — factus  est!  Something  like  this  is  the  im- 
pression that  tliis  passage  makes  upon  us.  The  proclamation  con- 
linues.  An  adagio  csprcssiro  in  D  Minor  brings  the  crucifixiis  etiam 
pro  nobis,  "and  was  crucified  also  for  us."    The  Saviour  has  become 
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not  only  a  man  but  a  martyr.  Pro  nobis,  "for  us,"  the  choir  repeats 
in  a  frightened  query ;  "then  we  are  guilty  of  it  ?"  And  as  if  mem- 
ory suddenly  recalled  something  formerly  learned,  suh  Pontio  Pilato, 
yes  that  is  right,  it  was  "under  Pontius  Pilate,"  how  could  we  have 
forgotten  it?  Indescribably  again  is  sung  the  passus,  "he  suffered," 
by  soloist  and  chorus.  The  Saviour  has  suffered  for  all  humanity, 
and  how  he  has  suffered !  The  orchestra  has  a  wailing  theme  in 
C  and  C  Sharp  which  I  can  only  compare  to  the  Saviour's  lament 
in  Wagner's  "Parsifal."  Only  he  who  himself  has  borne  anguish 
of  spirit  can  fathom  it.  Et  sepultus  est,  "and  was  buried,"  concludes 
this  part  in  a  touching  cadence  in  which  soprano  and  bass  vividly 
describe  the  sepulture  with  a  sustained  C. 

Then  after  a  painful  oppressive  pause,  the  tenor  chorus  comes 
in  with  et,  "and,"  that  means  "Give  heed !  it  is  not  yet  finished" ;  and 
on  the  same  note,  high  G,  resurrexit,  "he  rose  again."  At  one  stroke 
the  bonds  are  broken.  It  continues  allegro  molto ;  et  ascendit  in 
coeliim,  "and  ascended  into  heaven,"  depicted  realistically  in  rapid 
scales  until  in  the  great  F  Major  in  which  all  sopranos  of  the  chorus 
sustain  a  high  A,  all  heaven  opens  before  us.  Then  the  last  judg- 
ment is  magnificently  presented.  We  hear  the  trumpets  with  which 
it  opens,  and  then  comes  jiidicare,  "(He  shall  come  again)  to  judge," 
in  a  second  chord  of  threatening  majesty.  And  again  in  the  sharpest 
contrast  vivos,  "the  quick,"  et  mortuos,  "and  the  dead,"  the  first 
piercingly  as  if  they  wished  to  defend  themselves,  the  latter  dull 
and  gloomy  in  an  empty  harmony  difficult  to  catch.  Ciijtis  regni 
non  erit  finis,  "whose  kingdom  shall  have  no  end,"  arranged  in  a 
fugue,  finally  throws  in  again  an  inimitable  non  non  in  answer  to 
every  doubt. 

The  section  which  treats  of  the  Holy  Ghost  is  more  quiet. 
Then  follows  the  concluding  fugue:  et  vitam  venturi  saeculi,  "And 
(I  believe  in)  the  life  of  the  world  to  come."  That  Beethoven  here 
makes  use  of  every  advantage  a  fugue  can  possess  is  very  apparent, 
but  he  does  it  in  order  to  bring  about  a  climax  which  may  be  con- 
sidered unparalleled.  If  the  chorus,  especially  the  sopranos,  meets 
all  these  requirements  it  can  produce  a  most  effective  performance. 
Eternal  life  in  which  Beethoven  believed,  as  we  know,  is  not  de- 
scribed here,  but  it  is  observed  and  foretold.  It  is  very  unique 
when,  following  upon  the  immense  chorus  passage,  the  grave,  the 
solo  voices  carry  us  v/ith  their  Amen  above  this  world  into  the 
future  world  which  is  not  only  promised  here  but  is  made  accessible. 
Therefore  they  waver  pianissimo  in  light  chords  as  if  in  celestial 
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heights,  and  the  chorus  remains  far  below  and  permits  itself  to  be 
carried  up  by  them  and  the  orchestra. 

Must  we  not  fear  lest  at  this  point  a  disappointing-  anticlimax 
may  follow?  Or  do  we  now  hear  voices  in  "the  choir  invisible"? 
Once  more  Beethoven  writes  the  instruction,  Mit  Andacht.  We 
are  to  prepare  ourselves  to  look  upon  God  face  to  face.  The 
orchestra  begins  a  melody  in  a  solemn  crescendo  with  splendid 
instrumentation,  and  the  alto  soloist  sings  sanctiis,  "Holy."  A 
theme  of  three  notes  D,  E,  A,  proves  sufficient  to  draw  us  to  our 
knees.  Here  we  can  be  sure  that  Beethoven  was  devout  in  the 
truest  sense  of  the  word.  He  prostrates  himself  and  us  before  the 
all-holy  God.  Even  the  soloists  hardly  dare  to  sing,  and  at  last 
they  only  falter,  supported  by  the  orchestra.  Who  is  able  to  look 
upon  God  without  being  affected  in  the  depths  of  his  soul?  Man 
must  perish  before  God's  face.  In  the  small  ninth  chord  every- 
thing seems  to  become  extinct.  Then  the  soloists,  not  the  chorus, 
tear  themselves  away,  to  the  jubilant  pleni  sunt  coeli  et  terra  gloria 
tna,  "Heaven  and  earth  are  full  of  thy  glory,"  and  a  resounding 
hymn  of  praise  brings  relief  from  the  depression :  Hosanna  in 
f.vcclsis!  The  presto  in  which  it  is  given  forth  bears  testimony  to 
the  fact  that  the  deaf  master  heard  inwardly  what  it  was  hardly 
possible  to  express  to  others.  The  piercing  notes  cause  sharp  dis- 
cords. 

A  prelude  follows,  sostenuto  ma  nan  troppo,  G  Major. 

Whether  Beethoven  really  composed  this  transition  just  at  this 
point  I  dare  not  affirm.  At  any  rate  now  approaches  the  most 
wonderful  moment.  God  not  only  is  seen  and  divined  and  extolled, 
he  lowers  himself  to  men  ;  he  holds  communion  with  us.  In  the 
highest  tones,  the  violins  start  in  and  glide  slowly  down  the 
scale  in  twelve-eight  time.  It  is  incredible  what  an  effect  is  at- 
tained by  this  simple  mode  of  expression.  The  hearer  has  indeed 
nothing  to  be  ashamed  of  whose  eyes  become  moist  as  he  listens. 
Again  the  representation  becomes  dramatic ;  the  bass  chorus  sings 
piano  on  the  one  note  D  as  if  receiving  a  gift  of  grace :  hciicdicfus 
qui  z'enit  in  nomine  domini,  "Blessed  is  he  who  cometh  in  the 
name  of  the  Lord."  How  can  we  describe  this  mood?  The  most 
faithful  cannot  receive  the  sacrament  in  a  more  devout  frame  of 
mind.  Now  the  the  violins  play  the  tenderest  melody  that  Beethoven 
ever  sung ;  the  soloists  take  it  up  and  the  chorus  enters  upon  it 
first  shyly,  then  more  confidently,  and  a  movement  is  performed  in 
which  all  humanity,  filled  with  its  God,  seems  exalted  and  inspired. 

But  we  are  still  upon  earth ;  we  are  still  men.    Infinite  is  God's 
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mercy,  immeasurable  his  power,  but  terribly  great  and  heavy  also 
is  our  guilt.  The  B  Minor  adagio  makes  us  feel  this.  Terribly 
does  the  burden  of  the  transition  from  the  second  to  the  third 
measure  weigh  upon  the  soul.  Heavy  and  serious  begins  the  bass 
solo:  agniis  Dei  qui  tollis  peccato  mundi,  "Lamb  of  God  who  takest 
away  the  sins  of  the  world,"  the  sins  of  the  entire  world  which 
give  us  a  glimpse  into  the  terrible  abyss  of  destruction.  When 
he  now  sings  miserere  nobis,  "have  mercy  upon  us,"  the  men's 
chorus  takes  it  up  in  an  equally  hopeless  lament.  Then  follows 
the  alto  and  finally  all  four  soloists,  and  the  penitential  prayer  be- 
comes more  and  more  impressive,  more  and  more  humble.  Then 
finally  a  change  pianissimo  on  the  sixth  chord  of  A  Major  like  an 
irresistibly  beseeching,  "Wilt  thou  then  not  hear  us?"  And  now 
follows  the  last  portion,  dona  nobis  pacem,  "Grant  us  thy  peace." 

At  this  point  Beethoven  permits  himself  to  do  a  very  peculiar 
thing.  He  writes  above  the  allegretto  vivace,  D  Major:  "Peti- 
tion for  inward  and  outer  peace."  In  so  doing  he  does  violence  to 
the  text  of  the  mass  which  contains  nothing  of  the  sort,  nor  can 
it  be  read  out  of  the  mass.  It  must  first  be  put  in  it.  It  is  easy 
to  see  how  Beethoven  was  misled.  Hitherto  he  had  conceived  the 
words,  if  not  exactly  in  the  ecclesiastical  interpretation,  at  any 
rate  very  ideally.  What  he  is  now  doing  arouses  a  justifiable 
feeling  of  surprise,  and  he  is  not  easily  understood  by  his  hearers. 
At  first  the  petition  for  peace  is  spun  out  into  a  richly  lyrical  move- 
ment with  a  beautiful  theme,  but  suddenly  we  hear,  allegro  assai, 
B  Major,  martial  music  in  the  distance — the  enemy  approaches! 
Perils  of  war  break  into  the  midst  of  the  religious  service.  The 
soloists  cry  out  anxiously.  It  is  and  always  will  be  an  unexampled 
piece  of  daring  to  throw  in  such  a  scene  in  so  realistic  a  dramatic 
setting,  but  it  makes  no  difference  to  us.  Our  fancy  has  to  follow- 
whithersoever  it  is  led. 

In  the  following  repetition  of  the  dona,  the  theme  is  very  much 
in  Handel's  style,  and  it  is  more  than  probable  that  Beethoven 
wished  thus  to  oflfer  tribute  to  his  highly  honored  master.  Still 
another  surprise  awaits  us.  A  presto  fugato  alia  breve  starts  in  and 
is  carried  on  by  the  orchestra  up  to  the  despairing  cry  of  the  whole 
chorus,  agniis  Dei.  This  is  evidently  intended  to  indicate  the  ab- 
sence of  internal  peace  for  which  relief  is  now  sought  in  prayer. 
This  demand  on  our  emotional  fancy  and  earnestness  is  still  stronger 
than  the  preceding  because  here  no  stopping  point  is  oflfered  from 
without.  With  full  voice  the  soprano  soloist  now  starts  in  with  the 
dona  on  high  B,  then  sustains  high  A  sharp  in  order  to  obtain  pacem. 
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"peace,"  or  rather  to  accomplish  it  by  force.  Finally  the  terrible 
suspense  is  allayed,  and  we  return  to  tempo  primo.  Peace  is  won 
and  assured.  It  sounds  as  if  all  wished  to  ascertain  it  for  them- 
selves. Now  for  the  first  time  it  becomes  really  quiet,  and  we  have 
soft  piano  passages.  Finally  the  main  theme  stands  out  large  and 
brilliant,  and  the  orchestra  closes  with  the  most  definite  confirma- 
tion. 

This  last  movement  is  undeniably  a  surprise  to  the  impartial 
hearer.  Many  will  be  disappointed  who  expected  a  harmonious 
end.  It  is  a  matter  of  individual  feeling.  One  thing  is  clear,  that 
the  Missa  solemnis,  as  we  have  said  before,  is  a  powerful  dramatic 
phantasy,  a  religious  service  of  the  soul  which  represents  Beethoven's 
inmost  emotions.  We  have  the  impression  that  form  and  medium 
of  expression  were  hardly  sufficient  for  him ;  he  goes  to  the  limit 
of  the  possible.  Still  the  conviction  is  forced  upon  us  that  we  are 
enjoying  a  work  of  art  complete  in  itself — a  conviction  which  cannot 
be  shaken.  I  might  point  to  many  individual  details,  but  however 
passionately  they  might  be  advocated  they  do  not  cause  the  whole 
to  lose  its  unity. 

Its  construction  may  be  comprehended  formally  and  intrinsically. 
The  general  impression  is  decisive.  Were  we  to  indicate  with  one 
catch-word  the  nobility  of  the  soul  which  here  celebrates  a  con- 
secration of  idealism,  we  would  say  that  Beethoven's  mass  is  the 
canticle  of  his  sincerity.  This  is  the  reason  that  everything  is  so 
genuine  and  on  so  large  a  scale,  and  this  is  the  reason  that  it  is  in 
keeping  with  the  motto  which  he  inscribed  upon  his  score :  "Written 
from  the  heart — may  it  again  reach  the  heart!" 


THE  SEVEN  SACRAMENTS. 

FIFTEENTH— SEVENTEENTH    CENTURY   TAPESTRIES    AT    THE 
METROPOLITAN   MUSEUM. 

BY  CLARENCE  HOBLITZELL. 

TAPESTRY  weaving,  one  of  the  most  ancient  arts  of  man,  is 
also  one  which,  at  an  early  date  had  attained  a  high  degree  of 
perfection.  It  is  interesting  to  know  that  the  exquisite  products  of 
the  Gobelins  in  the  eighteenth  century — products  reflecting  the  taste 
and  skill  of  the  greatest  capital  in  Europe,  but  repeated,  in  technical 
treatment  at  least,  the  work  of  the  weavers  of  tapestry  in  Egypt 
two  thousand  years  before.  To  go  no  farther  back  than  the  evidence 
presented  by  the  early  Christian  tombs  with  their  eloquent  riches  in 
embroidered  and  woven  fabrics,  we  are  confronted  with  the  fact 
that  even  in  the  number  of  warp  threads  to  a  given  space,  the  modern 
technique  is  curiously  similar  to  the  old.  And  going  farther  back 
still  we  behold  in  the  wall-paintings  three  thousand  years  before 
Christ,  representations  of  tapestry  looms  like  the  hand  looms  now  in 
use. 

The  long  and,  so  far  as  existing  examples  of  tapestry  are  con- 
cerned, silent  interval  of  the  first  centuries  of  the  Christian  era  in 
Western  Europe,  together  with  the  early  years  of  the  Romanesque 
and  Gothic  periods,  have  passed,  leaving  few  fragments  of  a  handi- 
work costly  in  time  and  money,  and  always  held  in  esteem  by  the 
great  and  noble.  The  Cathedral  of  Halberstadt,  Germany,  and  the 
museums  of  Lyons,  Nuremburg  and  South  Kensington  possess  pieces 
dating  from  the  latter  part  of  the  twelfth  century,  the  so-called 
Bayeux  Tapestry  embroidered  by  Queen  Matilda  of  England,  hav- 
ing been  wrought  a  hundred  years  before.  Examples  of  tapestry 
of  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries  are  also  rare,  so  ruthless 
the  tooth  of  time  and  the  despoiling  touch  of  vandal  and  robber, 
one  consuming  the  soft  wool  of  the  weft,  the  other,  more  consum- 
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mately  destroying  the  entire  fabric  for  the  gold  wherewith  it  was 
often  heavily  woven. 

From  the  fifteenth-sixteenth  century  appreciation,  however,  re- 
born and  quickened  into  life  in  all  directions  of  art  by  the  flaming 
wonder  of  the  Renaissance,  we  may  claim  more  treasures  of  the 
loom,  and  from  then  till  the  present,  tapestry  has  been  woven  at 
times  in  various  parts  of  the  world :  in  Russia,  in  Italy,  Germany, 
Spain,  France,  Flanders,  England,  and  to-day  in  America  as  well 
(notably  at  the  famous  works  of  Mr.  William  Baumgarten  started 


in  1893  at  Williamsbridge,  N.  Y.,  where  the  best  traditions  of  the  art 
are  faithfully  adhered  to.) 

It  has  been  said  that  early  tapestries  are  rare,  and  this  is  espe- 
cially true  of  suites  of  tapestry  where  the  story  is  shown  in  a  series  of 
cartoons.  Such  a  suite  was  recently  acquired  in  France  and  presented 
to  the  Metropolitan  Museum  by  its  president,  Mr.  J.  Pierpont  Mor- 
gan, It  is  in  five  pieces,  two  of  which  are  double  compositions,  and 
represents  the  Seven  Sacraments,  the  figures  being  the  size  of  life. 
These  tapestries  are  Burgundian  of  the  early  fifteenth  century,  and 

♦This  series  of  illustrations  is  reproduced  from  photographs  of  Bur- 
gundian Gothic  tapestries  of  the  15th  century,  presented  by  Mr.  J.  P.  Morgan 
to  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  New  York. 
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were  probably  woven  at  Arras.  They  convey  a  good  impression  of 
the  restraint  and  sober  richness  of  the  great  Gothic  period,  its  m- 
mance  and  mystery,  its  art  and  Hfe.  The  quaint  costumes  of  both 
men  and  women,  gorgeous  in  brocade,  embroidery  and  miniver, 
the  formahty  of  composition  with  its  diapered  or  powdered  back- 
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ground,  the  constrained  figure  drawing,  and  the  serious,  even  pen- 
sive expression  of  the  faces  are  all  characteristic  of  early  fifteenth 
century  art. 

Pathetic  wrecks,  as  the  pieces  are  of  their  original  splendid  state 
when  stiff  with  gold  and  brilliant  in  color  they  hung  in  royal  chapel 
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or  on  abbey  wall,  their  spirit  remains,  though  its  material  garment, 
has  suffered  the  ravages  of  five  hundred  years.  Still  beautiful,  they 
survive  as  monuments  to  the  art  of  their  time.  What  vicissitudes, 
what  wars  and  storms  have  they  endured,  and  into  how  many  hands, 
both  gentle  and  harsh,  have  they  passed  since  then.  Looking  at 
these  sober  browns,  pale  yellows,  dull  crimsons  fading  to  faint  Ver- 
million, and  grays  shaded  with  opaque  blue,  they  compose  superb 
if  low-toned  harmonies  upon  the  quiet  walls  where  they  are  now 
enshrined.  Maugre  their  mutilation  and  faded  glory  and  the  de- 
parted gold  from  their  diapered  ground,  the  elements  of  their  in- 
terest and  beauty  exist  indisputably. 


HOLY   ORDERS. 


What  a  far  cry  it  is  from  the  world  of  the  early  fifteenth  to 
that  of  the  period  of  the  middle  seventeenth  century.  Already  the 
glorious  achievements  of  the  Cinquecento  seem  a  golden  volume 
closing  forever.  The  flashing  light  of  the  Italian  Renaissance  had 
ravished  Europe  with  a  flood  of  beauty  in  painting,  sculpture  and 
the  applied  arts,  with  wonders  of  science  and  statesmanship,  with 
inventions  and  unparalleled  discoveries,  yet  how  soon  the  glowing 
torch  fell  into  darkness.  Velasquez  in  Spain,  and  Rubens,  Van 
Dyck,  Hals  and  Rembrandt  with  a  host  of  lesser  yet  marvelous 
contemporaries  in  Holland  and  the  Netherlands,  ascended  the  trib- 
une built  by  Brunelleschi  in  Florence  in   1407,  and  occupied  by 
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Italy's  inspired  sons  who  for  two  hundred  years  had  poured  the  ichor 
of  their  genius  upon  the  slowly  fructifying  North. 

Fine  tapestry  had  been  made  in  Flanders  as  early  as  the  twelfth 
century.  During  the  country's  rise  to  prominence,  the  manufacture 
of  tapestry  steadily  increased  till  in  the  sixteenth  century  Brussels 
was  making  the  finest  quality  and  the  greatest  amount  in  the  world. 
In  the  following  century  the  famous  factories  continued  their  eflforts, 
but  towards  the  middle  of  the  century  the  decadence  of  taste  had 
set  in,  Italian  art  was  already  rococo.  The  Flemings  and  the  Dutch 
artists,  from  the  verv  nature  of  their  remarkable  and  untraditional 


MARRIAGE. 


EXTREME   UNCTION. 


.art  were  but  a  detriment  to  the  history  of  tapestry.  Their  genre 
scenes  and  portraits  proved  the  end  of  the  Renaissance  as  they  also 
sounded  the  final  death  note  of  the  Gothic  period.  Hence  the  tap- 
estries of  Brussels,  save  in  instances  where  orders  were  given  for 
subjects  in  the  old  manner,  reflect  the  changed  conditions.  The 
designs  are  large,  agitated,  out  of  scale,  high  lights  are  used  pro- 
fusely and  the  compositions  become  pictures  rather  than  woven 
hangings  and  subsidiary  backgrounds. 

Among  the  other  tapestries  at  the  Metropolitan  Museum  is  a 
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Brussels  suite  of  this  period,  about  1650.  There  are  five  large 
pieces  with  figures  rather  more  than  the  size  of  life,  representing 
scenes  from  the  lives  of  Antony  and  Cleopatra.  They  are  all  marked 
with  the  double  B  (Brussels  and  Brabant)  of  the  Brussels  factory, 
and  the  names  of  the  weavers  Jan  van  Leefdael  and  Gerard  van  der 
Strechen,  woven  in  the  separate  pieces.  It  is  known  that  Rubens 
contributed  cartoons  illustrating  the  lives  of  Antony  and  Cleopatra, 
and  this  suite  was  evidently  woven  from  designs  by  the  master. 
The  different  pieces  are  in  perfect  condition,  the  general  tones  be- 
ing yellow,  golden  and  claret  browns,  with  touches  of  deep  blue 
and  dull  green,  while  a  predominant  note  of  warm  gray,  almost  a 
cream  color  is  used  for  the  sky  and  the -high  lights.  Elaborate 
borders  surround  each  design.  The  end  of  the  century  is  suggested 
in  these  dramatic  tapestries  in  which  the  disturbed  figures  crowd  the 
limits  of  the  composition.  But  although  the  lines  are  torturing  to 
the  eye  seeking  repose  and  esthetic  selection,  there  is  still  something- 
large  about  them.  It  is  the  decadence,  but  the  decadence  tinged 
with  the  memory  of  great  principles  not  yet  entirely  overthrown. 
We  realize  this  in  the  aristocratic  elegance  of  the  color  scheme  used 
throughout  the  suite.  The  total  absence  of  the  vermillion  and  flat 
blues  which  distinguish  later  work  and  the  vigor  of  the  somewhat 
careless  drawing  both  remove  them  from  the  pretty  or  exasperating 
things  turned  out  during  the  last  years  of  the  century.  The  tech- 
nique also  bears  witness  to  the  excellence  of  the  factory,  the  pieces 
being  woven  with  a  full,  soft  weft  which  presents  a  surface  of  great 
regularity  and  beauty.  The  suite,  originally  in  possession  of  the 
Barberini,  afterwards  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  late  King  Ludwig 
of  Bavaria.  It  was  bequeathed  to  the  Museum  by  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
U.  Coles  in  memory  of  her  son. 


THE  BROTHERHOOD  OF  SAINT  SIMON. 

BY  THEODORE  STANTON. 

**  'T^HE  three  chief  aspects  of  France  at  the  moment  of  the  advent 
-I  of  Saint  Simonianism  were,  in  the  social  order,  competition ;  in 
the  moral  order,  skepticism;  in  the  political  order,  anarchy."  So 
writes  Louis  Blanc  in  his  interesting  chapter  on  the  sect  in  his 
History  of  Ten  Years.  He  continues :  "This  school  rehabilitated  the 
principle  of  authority  in  the  midst  of  the  triumphs  of  liberalism ; 
proclaimed  the  necessity  of  a  social  religion  at  a  moment  when  the 
laws  themselves  were  atheistic ;  and  advocated  the  organization  of 
industry  and  cooperative  ideas  at  an  epoch  when  the  deceptive  suc- 
cess of  competition  had  attained  its  highest  point.  With  an  intrepid- 
ity which  has  never  been  equaled  and  with  a  vigor  well  seconded 
by  lofty  talent  and  profound  study,  this  school  laid  bare  all  the 
sores  of  the  century  and  opened  up  to  the  intelligent  a  vast  and  new 
vista." 

The  teachings  of  the  Count  of  Saint  Simon,  the  founder  of 
French  socialism,  produced  but  little  effect  during  his  lifetime  (1760- 
1825).  But  at  the  very  start  he  won  over  to  his  views  some  of  the 
most  brilliant  voung  men  of  the  day,  such  as  Auguste  Comte  and 
Augustin  Thierry,  and  during  the  two  years  which  followed  the 
revolution  of  1830  Saint  Simonianism  became  a  power  in  the  intel- 
lectual world  of  France,  to  become  later  a  power  also  in  the  in- 
dustrial world  and  even  to  exercise  a  certain  influence  in  the  political 
world. 

Perhaps  the  best  way  to  enable  Americans  to  understand  the 
intellectual  side  of  Saint  Simonianism  is  to  point  out  that  many 
of  its  tenets  and  acts  resembled  those  of  our  own  transcendental 
movement  of  the  middle  of  the  last  century.  What  Emerson  said 
of  a  certain  meeting  of  the  Transcendental  Club,  that  it  was  like 
"going  to  heaven  in  a  swing,"  might  be  repeated  of  many  of  the 
Sunday  lectures  in  the  Rue  Taitbout  or  of  the  gatherings  of  "The 
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Family"  in  the  Rue  Monsigny.  We  are  told  that  at  some  of  the 
lectures  or  sermons  the  congregation  was  often  so  moved  by  an 
appeal,  for  example,  to  the  privileged  classes  to  help  the  working 
classes  that  tears  were  shed,  while,  amidst  applause,  the  listeners 
began  to  embrace  one  another  and  scenes  occurred  that  remind  one 
of  a  Methodist  revival  or  an  American  camp-meeting.  This  Family, 
which  consisted  of  seventy-nine  members,  exclusive  of  the  catechu- 
mens, and  included  the  two  .Supreme  Fathers,  sixteen  Fathers  of  the 
College,  two  of  whom  were  women,  took  their  meals  in  common, 
when  all  the  principles  of  Saint  Simonianism  were  discussed,  while 
a  deep  spirit  of  fraternity  prevailed,  all  of  which  reminds  one  of 
the  atmosphere  and  conversation  which  prevailed  in  the  plain  dining- 
room  of  Brook  Farm. 

The  comparison  holds  good  in  almost  every  particular.  Just 
as  the  monks  of  Menilmontant — the  Saint  Simonians  led  a  monastic 
life  for  a  season — sought  to  organize  a  regular  religion,  so  there  was 
a  tendency  of  this  same  kind  at  Brook  Farm,  with  William  H.  Chan- 
ning  as  a  sort  of  embryonic  Enfantin.  In  the  department  of  music 
John  S.  Dwight  was  the  Felicien  David  of  Brook  Farm,  and  in  the 
field  of  journalism  The  Harbinger  was  the  Globe.  George  William 
Curtis,  who  hovered  on  the  outskirts  of  the  farm,  just  as  did  several 
choice  spirits  of  France  on  the  heights  of  Menilmontant,  speaks  of 
"this  effort  at  practical  Christianity,"  while  Saint  Simon's  doctrine 
was  often  described  as  "the  new  Christianity."  In  a  general  way 
transcendentalism  has  been  defined  as  the  doctrine  that  the  prin- 
ciples of  reality  are  to  be  discovered  by  the  study  of  the  processes 
of  thought,  while  the  transcendentalists 'themselves  preferred  to  call 
themselves  "disciples  of  newness,"  though  a  less  reverent  observer 
dubbed  them  "a  race  who  drove  into  the  infinite,  soared  into  the 
illimitable,  and  never  paid  cash." 

"Its  most  systematic  historian,"  as  Higginson  styles  Lindsay 
Swift,  says  of  the  Brook  Farm  experiment  which  lasted  from  1841 
to  1847,  that  "there  was  a  distinct  beginning,  a  fairly  coherent  pro- 
gress, but  a  vague  termination,"  which  also  well  describes  the  his- 
tory of  Saint  Simonianism,  as,  in  fact,  all  these  socialistic  attempts 
in  general.  Curtis  said  in  one  of  his  "Easy  Chair"  essays  of  1869 : 
"It  is  to  the  transcendentalism,  that  seemed  to  so  many  good  souls 
both  wicked  and  absurd,  that  some  of  the  best  influences  of  American 
life  to-day  are  due.  The  spirit  that  was  concentrated  at  Brook 
Farm  is  diffused,  but  it  is  not  lost."  Professor  Charlety  makes  much 
the  same  remark  concerning  Menilmontant:  "These  apostles  had 
many  friends,  who  while  lamenting  their  foolishness  admired  their 
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talents,"  and  Georges  Weil,  in  the  latest  and  one  of  the  best  studies 
of  the  sect,  L'EcoIe  Saint-Simonienne,  points  out  that  it  is  a  mistake 
to  imagine,  as  most  people  do,  that  Saint  Simonianism  ended  with 
the  famous  trial  of  1832.  "Up  to  the  time  of  the  death  of  Enfantin, 
in  1864,  and  even  later,"  he  says,  "though  there  was  no  longer  a 
Saint  Simonian  sect,  there  was  a  group  of  Saint  Simonians,  and 
there  was  especially  a  Saint  Simonian  state  of  mind.  Its  remarkable 
influence  did  not  even  disappear  with  the  extinction  of  the  last  of 
the  disciples."  And,  lastly,  the  superiority  of  the  individual  char- 
acter of  so  many  of  the  original  Saint  Simonians,  for,  taken  as  a 
body,  they  were  a  grand  lot  of  men  and  women,  also  finds  its 
counterpart  in  their  American  pendants — in  Hawthorne,  Ripley, 
Dana,  and  others.  But  curiously  enough,  it  may  be  said  in  passing, 
I  do  not  find  that  the  transcendentalists  remarked,  either  before  or 
after  their  dispersion,  this  resemblance  between  themselves  and  their 
French  precursors. 

Both  of  these  observations  are  true  of  Saint  Simonianism  and 
the  woman's  rights  movement  in  America.  Not  only  had  they  many 
points  in  common,  but  the  American  reformers  do  not  appear  to 
have  been  aware  of  this  fact.  "Enfantin  proclaimed  as  a  religious 
necessity,"  says  Louis  Blanc,  "the  enfranchisement  of  woman  and 
her  participation  in  the  supreme  power  alongside  of  himself  in  the 
religious  system,  when  would  be  established  what  he  called  the 
dual  priesthood."  In  fact,  the  Saint  Simonian  belief  in  a  female 
element  in  the  godhead  exactly  resembles  a  latter-day  phase  of  the 
American  woman's  rights  creed,  which  startled  the  more  old-fash- 
ioned wing  of  the  reformers  and  shocked  the  church.  In  reading 
the  various  \\  ritings  of  the  Saint  Simonians  you  are  continually  en- 
countering ideas  and  even  phrases  which  you  find  in  almost  exactly 
the  same  words  in  the  publications  of  Elizabeth  Cady  Stanton  during 
the  closing  years  of  her  life. 

In  the  Saint  Simonian  profession  of  faith  occur  such  passages 
as  these:  "I  believe  in  God,  Father  and  Mother  of  us  all,  man  and 
woman."  "  I  believe  that  God  has  raised  up  Father  Enfantin  in 
order  that  he  may  call  to  his  side  the  Woman  Messiah,  who,  by  the 
equality  of  man  and  woman,  will  consecrate  the  union  of  humanity 
and  the  world."  Holstein,  a  distinguished  Saint  Simonian,  declared 
almost  in  his  last  breath:  "I  believe  in  God,  Father  and  Mother." 
Michel  Chevalier  thus  states  the  credo  of  the  sect :  "I  believe  in  social 
regeneration  based  on  the  equality  of  man  and  woman,  and  I  await 
the  coming  of  the  woman  who  will  bring  this  about."  One  of  the 
songs  of  the  Saint  Simonian  poet,  Vincard,  contains  this  line : 
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"Let  us  cause  to  reign  our  God,  Father  and  Mother." 
(Fatsons  regner  notre  Dieu,  Pere  ef  Mere.) 

An  article  in  the  Globe  has  this  sentence:  "There  is  being  pre- 
pared in  the  moral  world  something  that  is  unexpected  and  unheard 
of;  we  anticipate  the  coming  of  a  Woman  Messiah."  In  the  calendar 
drawn  up  especially  for  the  sect,  several  days  each  month  were 
sacred  to  "the  Father  and  the  Mother."  Charlety  declares  that  these 
dreamers  "turned  their  whole  attention  toward  the  coming  of  the 
Woman ;  it  was  their  fixed  idea."  For  a  moment  it  was  even  thought 
that  she  might  be  at  hand  in  the  person  of  George  Sand !  Enfantin 
had  repeatedly  and  confidently  announced  her  advent,  and  when  she 
did  not  appear  he  lost  influence,  and  it  was  the  beginning  of  his  dis- 
credit and  the  fall  of  the  sect. 

Saint  Simonian  ideas  are  also  reproduced  in  a  more  general 
way  in  the  American  woman's  rights  movement.  The  Menilmontant 
thinkers  did  not  overlook  the  educational  and  political  claims  of  their 
female  co-workers,  nor  forget  their  promises  when  the  day  for  ful- 
filment seemed  at  hand.  When  the  second  Carnot,  an  old  Saint 
Simonian,  became  minister  of  public  instruction  under  the  republic 
of  1848,  he  authorized  at  the  College  of  France  the  opening  of  a 
series  of  lectures  especially  devoted  to  woman,  while  Olinde  Ro- 
driques,  one  of  the  ablest  of  the  early  Saint  Simonian  leaders,  gives 
women  their  political  rights  in  the  constitution  which  he  drew  up 
for  consideration  at  this  same  crisis.  Even  the  female  dress  was 
reformed.  The  Saint  Simonian  women  wore  a  sort  of  Bloomer 
costume — a  kind  of  riding  hat,  black  veil,  short  black  skirt,  leather 
belt,  and  trousers.  Though  it  is  true  that  Rosa  Bonheur  first  put 
on  male  atire  in  order  to  facilitate  her  art  work  in  the  Paris 
slaughter-houses,  it  is  also  true  that  since  her  father  was  a  Saint 
Simonian  she  had  probably  seen,  as  a  child,  the  Saint  Simonian 
women  dressed  in  this  way,  and  her  own  mother,  possibly  among 
them,  so  that  it  must  have  become  very  easy  and  natural  for  her 
to  don  a  somewhat  similar  costume  when  necessity  called  for  it. 

M.  Henry  D'Allemagne,  one  of  the  best  living  authorities  on 
Saint  Simonianism  and  the  Saint  Simonians,  tells  me  that  it  is  gen- 
erally believed  that  it  was  Raymond  Bonheur,  the  father  of  Rosa 
Bonheur  and  himself  an  artist,  who  designed  the  peculiar  costume 
of  the  men  of  the  order — a  short  tight-fitting  violet-blue  frock-coat, 
without  a  collar;  a  red  waistcoat  fastened  up  the  back  with  hooks 
and  eyes ;  white  trousers  and  a  black  leather  belt  with  a  brass  buckle. 
"White  is  considered  to  signify  love;  red,  work;  and  violet-blue, 
faith,"  wrote  Raymond  Bonheur  to  Lacour ;  "and  the  whole  costume 
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symbolizes,  therefore,  that  Saint  Simonianism  is  based  on  love, 
is  fortified  by  labor,  and  is  enveloped  by  faith."  Furthermore,  in 
the  words  of  Father  Enfantin,  "the  w^aistcoat  is  the  sign  of  fra- 
ternity, for  yon  cannot  button  it  alone" ;  and,  lastly,  as  each  one  of 
the  faithful  assumed  the  responsibility  of  his  own  conduct,  his  name 
was  written  in  large  letters  across  his  breast. 

The  remarkable  industrial  talent  of  the  Saint  Simonians  has 
rightfully  excited  wonder.  Saint  Simon  himself,  when  in  the  New 
World  at  the  time  of  the  American  Revolution,  proposed  to  the 
Viceroy  of  Mexico  to  make  a  canal  between  the  two  oceans,  and  half 
a  century  later  his  disciples  went  still  farther  in  this  same  direction, 
when,  in  August,  1833,  Enfantin  wrote:  "It  is  left  to  us  to  make, 
between  ancient  Egypt  and  old  Judea,  one  of  the  new  routes  from 
Europe  to  India  and  China ;  later  we  will  dig  the  other  at  Panama." 
Professor  Charlety  says :  "Enfantin  was  the  promoter,  inspirer,  and 
the  first  engineer  of  the  Suez  Canal.  The  glory  of  the  enterprise 
rightfully  belongs  to  the  Saint  Simonians  and  the  Polytechnic 
School." 

Nor  did  the  sect  confine  its  efforts  in  this  field  to  interoceanic 
canals.  The  first  railway  built  in  France,  that  from  Paris  to  Saint 
Germain,  which  was  opened  in  1837,  was  the  work  of  these  remark- 
able men.  In  fact,  they  were  the  very  soul  of  the  whole  early  rail- 
way construction  of  the  country,  and  several  of  their  sons  and  grand- 
sons now  hold  high  posts  in  the  management  of  the  chief  lines. 

Politically,  too.  Saint  Simonianism  presents  a  striking  interest. 
Saint  Simon  himself  was  a  friend  of  the  first  revolution,  but  when 
he  saw  that  the  republicans  were  incapable  of  governing,  he  accepted 
Bonaparte  and  put  all-  his  faith  in  him.  In  1848  his  followers  did 
the  same  thing  in  respect  to  Napoleon  III.  During  the  reign  of 
Louis  Philippe  almost  all  of  the  Saint  Simonians  were  republicans, 
and  some  even  conspired  against  the  government.  So  when  the 
revolution  of  1848  broke  out  they  were  much  stirred.  But  a  letter 
from  the  Father  urged  the  disciples  not  to  take  part  in  the  uprising. 
In  a  word,  the  Saint  Simonian  school  welcomed  the  advent  of  the 
Second  Empire,  for  to  most  of  them  political  liberty  was  a  secondary 
consideration.  What  they  desired  above  all  was  a  government  strong 
enough  to  preserve  order  and  assure  progress.  What  they  had 
looked  for  in  vain  in  a  parliamentary  republic,  a  despotic  government 
gave  them ;  and  so  they  rallied  to  its  support.  M.  Weill  says : 
"Napoleon  III  was,  for  a  period  at  least.  Saint  Simonism  crowned. .  . 
If  we  follow  Napoleon  III  in  his  speeches  and  his  letters  we  will  find 
him  continually  in  accord  with  the  Saint  Simonians.  ..  .It  was  not 
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only  the  ideas,  but  the  men  of  the  Saint  Simonian  school  who  tri- 
umphed under  the  Empire ;  several  even  lived  in  the  immediate  circle 
of  Napoleon  III."  In  fact,  the  folly  of  the  democrats  was  equaled 
only  by  the  selfishness  oi  the  conservative  burgher  class  in  1848. 
Under  these  circumstances  "the  conduct  of  the  Saint  Simonians 
was  remarkable,"  a  close  observer  has  pointed  out.  They  stood 
almost  alone  between  two  extremes,  and,  though  they  approved  of 
the  change,  they  strove  to  draw  from  it  only  practical  results,  such 
as  primary  schools  for  all,  a  better  banking  system,  and  large  ap- 
propriations for  public  improvements. 

The  socialistic  side  of  the  new  doctrine  was  indeed  very  pro- 
nounced. "Two  forms  of  modern  thought,"  writes  Professor  Char- 
lety,  "which  are  closely  allied,  though  not  necessarily  confounded  in 
the  same  men,  positivism  and  socialism,  really  spring  from  Saint 
Simonianism."  Though  the  reform  failed,  "it  prepared  the  way 
both  for  socialistic  rhetoric  and  sociological  studies."  It  should  be 
remembered  that,  at  the  moment  of  the  revolution  of  1848,  it  was 
a  Saint  Simonian  who,  first  in  France  and  in  Europe,  proposed  to 
solve  the  difficulties  between  capital  and  labor  by  the  system  of  profit 
sharing.  It  is  a  common  mistake,  however,  to  think  that  the  social 
question  was  introduced  into  French  politics  by  the  revolution  of 
1848,  whereas  it  was  precipitated  into  the  arena  by  the  outburst  of 
1830.  Pierre  Leroux,  a  distinguished  Saint  Simonian  (who.  by  the 
way,  once  blamed  Victor  Hugo  to  his  face  for  never  having  made 
a  verse  in  honor  of  the  founder  of  the  sect),  was  the  first,  m  1834. 
to  employ  the  word  socialism,  while  the  new  socialists,  Cabet,  Louis 
Blanc,  and  Proudhon,  were  very  much  in  evidence  throughout  the 
reign  of  Louis  Philippe,  though  highly  distasteful  to  the  advocates 
of  pacific  progress,  the  peculiar  characteristic  of  the  Saint  Simonians 
after  they  had  come  to  their  senses  and  were  dispersed. 

During  the  days  of  July  the  people  of  Paris  came  generously 
to  the  support  of  the  sorely  pressed  liberal  burgher  class,  and  when 
the  victory  was  won  the  working  classes  naturally  felt  that  they 
should  share  in  the  consequent  benefits.  During  the  Restoration 
the  burgher  class  had  alone  been  on  the  scene.  But  the  Orleans 
monarchy  brought  the  people  into  politics,  and  the  Saint  Simonians, 
who  were  quick  to  perceive  the  innovation  and  immediately  took 
advantage  of  it,  owed  much  of  their  early  success  to  this  fact.  Some 
of  the  more  sanguine  leaders  even  thought  for  a  moment  that  they 
might  get  control  of  the  new  situation  and  bring  about  a  complete 
social  revolution  in  accordance  with  their  ideas.  Lafayette,  who  for 
a  short  period  was  the  arbiter  of  France,-  was  even  approached  with 
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this  end  in  view ;  in  fact,  so  carried  away  were  the  most  ardent,  that 
they  did  not  hesitate  to  turn  their  eyes  toward  the  Tuileries,  and 
Louis  Phihppe  himself  was  summoned  to  yield  his  place  to  the 
apostles  of  the  new  sect !  * 

The  Saint  Simonian  doctrine  may  be  stated  briefly  as  follows : 
Saint  Simon  divided  society  into  workers  and  non-workers,  and 
held  that  the  future  belonged  exclusively  to  the  first ;  which  he 
strove  to  classify  as  exactly  as  possible,  finally  concluding  that  as 
man  feels,  thinks,  and  acts,  all  human  work  can  be  done  by  those 
who  address  themselves  to  our  sensibilities,  who  cultivate  our  intel- 
ligence, and  who  set  in  motion  our  activities.  Consequently,  the 
three  social  functions  consist  in  moving,  enlightening,  and  enriching 
men ;  and  hence  there  are  three  classes  of  workers — -artist,  teachers 
in  the  broadest  sense,  and  manufacturers.  Under  the  name  of  neo- 
Christianity,  Saint  Simon  brought  together  all  his  scattered  ideas 
and  reduced  them  to  three  dicta,  viz.,  universal  cooperation,  based 
on  love,  and  consequently  subversive  of  competition,  the  formula 
"to  each  man  according  to  his  capacity,  to  each  capacity  according 
to  its  works,"  Avhich  destroyed  the  principle  of  inheritance ;  and, 
lastly,  the  thonjugh  organization  of  industry,  so  that  war  is  put  an 
end  to.  In  a  word,  Saint  Simon  attacked  every  privilege  of  birth 
and  declared  all  armed  conflicts  impious.  "The  golden  age,"  he 
said,  "which  a  lilind  tradition  has  always  placed  in  the  past  is  really 
in  front  of  us."  "Like  all  reformers,"  says  Louis  Blanc,  "he  started 
from  the  perfectibility  of  humanity."  But  his  disciples  who  followed 
were  not  always  so  precise  in  their  definitions.  "The  Saint  Simonian 
doctrine,"  says  one  of  them,  "was  neither  a  Koran  nor  a  Leviticus ; 
it  was  a  conception  with  a  frame,  a  preface  with  a  tale  of  contents." 
Lerminier's  definition  is  somewhat  similar,  "a  vast  and  confused  table 
of  contents,  a  hasty  prospectus  of  the  French  philosophy  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  "  while  another  declares  that  it  is  simply  "a  new 
reform  of  Christianity — nothing  more,  nothing  less." 

Saint  Simon  died  in  1825.  The  journal  which  he  was  bent  on 
founding  at  the  moment  of  his  death,  the  Producteur,  appeared 
from  October,  1825,  to  October,  1826.  Then  followed  two  years, 
1826  to  1828,  of  "the  silent  expansion"  of  Saint  Simonianism. 
Toward  the  end  of  1828  the  little  group  of  Saint  Simonians  instituted 
a  series  of  sermons  concerning  the  religious  side  of  the  doctrine. 
This  went  on  for  nearly  two  years,  when  these  sermons  were  even- 
tually published  in  two  volumes,  and  constitute  the  chief  philosoph- 
ical work  of  the  sect.  These  public  lectures  were  followed  up  by 
private  talks,  when  conversions  to  the  new  faith  were  accomplished. 
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Each  believer  was  expected  to  bring  a  friend  or  two  to  these  evening 
reunions,  who  were  argued  with  and  their  objections  refuted,  with 
the  result  that  a  new  adherent  was  generally  secured.  Among  the 
early  apostles  were  many  young  and  brilliant  graduates  of  the 
famous  Paris  State  Polytechnic  School,  which  has  always  played 
such  a  prominent  part  in  the  liberal  movements  of  France.  ThcN' 
were  one  of  the  chief  sources  of  strength  of  the  reform.  To  these 
were  added  sentimentalists,  mystics,  and  persons  troubled  by  re- 
ligious anxiety  and  who  hoped  to  find  rest  for  their  weary  souls  in 
this  new  haven.  "Many  of  the  neophites,"  writes  Gustave  d'Eich- 
thal,  "sought  here  consolation  of  some  sort ;  others  hoped  thus  to 
escape  from  the  state  of  vague  melancholy  into  which  they  had  been 
plunged  by  romanticism,  while  still  others  were  fleeing  family  trou- 
bles, or  seeking  rest  from  the  fatigues  of  a  wild  and  misspent  youth." 
Professor  Charlety  says:  "The  Saint  Simonians  poured  into  the 
hearts  of  the  young  of  both  sexes  a  generous  spirit  of  enthusiasm. 
To  their  minds  was  offered  the  elevated  pleasure,  the  joy  of  posses- 
sing the  truth.  The  appeal  was  heard.  All  those  whose  souls  were 
unsettled,  who  were  looking  for  a  belief  or  were  impatient  to  do 
something ;  all  those  who,  weary  of  the  commonplaceness  of  received 
opinion,  longed  for  'something  else,'  who,  tired  of  the  inaction  in 
which  some  insufficient  calling  left  their  souls  asleep,  who  were 
ambitious — all  such  persons  flew  to  the  Saint  Simonians,  as  in  other 
times  they  sought  out  literary  circles  or  political  clubs." 

The  youthfulness  of  the  Saint  Simonians  was  very  notable,  and 
explains  much  of  the  attractiveness  of  the  reform.  So  immature 
were  several  of  them  that  nature  refused  to  second  the  rule  of  the 
sect  that  all  its  members  should  wear  full  beards!  The  principal 
apostles  were  indeed  a  very  young  body  of  men.  Only  one  of  them 
had  reached  forty,  and  he  remained  but  a  short  time.  Thirteen 
were  in  their  thirties,  while  eighteen  were  under  thirty,  and  three 
of  these,  youths  of  twenty.  No  wonder,  then,  that  Charlety  declares 
that  "the  retreat  of  the  apostles  to  Menilmontant  was  not  unfruitful, 
for  it  filled  their  old  age  with  pleasant  memories  and  gave  strength 
to  their  middle  life, — Menilmontant,  where  they  had  loved  one  an- 
other so  dearly,  where,  in  the  exuberancy  of  youth,  they  had  enter- 
tained such  wild  but  sublime  hopes,  such  noble  joy,  which  appeared, 
through  the  flight  of  memory,  purified  from  all  dross,"  which  re- 
minds one  of  Renan's  remark:  "It  is  almost  always  a  principle  with 
great  lives  that  during  some  months  they  feel  God,  and  this  sensa- 
tion suffices  to  fill  whole  years  with  energy  and  sweetness." 

Several  dicta  of  the  new  doctrine  made  a  strong  appeal  to  its 
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adherents.  It  was  declared  at  the  very  start,  as  we  have  already 
seen,  that  humanity  was  to  have  a  triple  governing  power — knowl- 
edge, industry,  and  the  fine  arts — and  when  the  sect  was  definitely 
founded,  a  large  part  was  reserved  to  artists.  It  was  pointed  out  in 
the  Productetir  that  art  was  too  individualistic,  at  the  mercy  of  the 
caprice  of  each  artist,  ''the  symbol  of  the  moral  anarchy  in  which 
we  live."  "But  the  moment  is  doubtless  at  hand,"  continues  the 
Saint  Simonian  journalist,  "when  the  painter,  the  musician,  the  poet 
who  shall  have  attained  to  the  complete  development  of  his  faculty  to 
feel,  will  possess  the  power  of  pleasing  and  moving  in  as  certain  a 
manner  as  the  mathematician  now  possesses  the  power  of  solving 
a  geometrical  problem,  or  the  chemist  the  power  of  separating  a 
body  into  its  elements.  Then  will  the  moral  side  of  society  be  defi- 
nitely constituted."  Art  has  its  social  side ;  "it  should  move  the 
masses."  This  was  the  germ  of  the  theory  which  certain  of  the 
leaders  soon  pushed  to  an  extreme.  It  was  taught  that  the  religious 
side  of  the  sect  would  be  'directed  by  the  man  of  the  most  artistic 
nature,  who  would  be  the  supreme  priest.  Every  one  was  drawn  to 
the  reform  by  the  fine  presence  and  attractive  manners  and  language 
of  Enfantin,  whom  all  agreed  in  pronouncing  "a  real  charmer."  Of 
course,  knowledge  would  have  its  head  and  industry,  too,  but  the 
religious  head  would  be  he  of  the. most  artistic  temperament.  So 
the  artist  became  the  prophet,  and  when  Saint  Simonianism  assumed 
the  garb  of  religion,  and  killed  itself  thereby,  the  artist  became  the 
high  priest.  No  wonder,  then,  that  many  young  painters  like  Ray- 
mond Bonheur,  that  Felicien  David,  Liszt  and  Halevy,  that  sculp- 
tors and  architects,  either  coquetted  for  a  moment  with,  or  openly 
and  ardently  embraced,  the  new  faith  that  gave  them  the  place  of 
honor  in  the  society  which  it  was  to  organize.  But  it  was  more  to 
be  wondered  at  that  a  whole  group  of  young  men,  intelligent,  and 
most  of  them  endowed  with  a  strong  personality,  should  shut  them- 
selves up  in  Enfantin's  house  and  submit  to  the  severest  rule  which 
had  no  other  sanction  than  the  praises  or  the  reproaches  of  the 
Father ;  many  of  them  having  to  break  with  family  ties  that  were 
very  dear  to  them,  and  yet  not  one  of  them  hesitating  an  instant 
to  do  so — this  was  indeed  the  triumph  of  art ! 

In  the  enthusiasm  for  the  new  tenets  the  activity  of  the  members 
was  not  limited  to  the  purely  art  side  of  the  work,  which  was  rather 
humdrum.  They  were  also  ardent  propagandists.  Paris  was  divided 
into  four  "sections,"  under  one  or  more  "directors" ;  and  to  further 
extend  Saint  Simonian  influence  among  the  working  classes  of  the 
capital,  a  committee  of  three,  composed  of  a  physician,  a  director, 
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and  a  directress,  was  appointed  for  each  of  the  twelve  wards  which 
then  formed  the  city. 

Then  occurred  an  unfortunate  departure  in  the  movement.  After 
the  funeral  of  Enfantin's  mother,  on  April  22,  1832,  all  the  friends, 
several  hundred  in  number,  who  went  to  the  cemetery,  returned  with 
the  Father  to  his  home  at  Menilmontant,  where  he  pronounced  a 
short  address.  Then  all  departed  except  the  forty  apostles,  who 
were  henceforth  to  abide  with  him. 

The  daily  life  at  Menilmontant  resembled  that  of  a  convent. 
The  brothers  rose  at  five,  breakfasted  at  seven,  dined  at  one,  supped 
at  seven,  and  were  in  bed  by  ten.  There  were  no  domestics,  and 
each  apostle  had  certain  menial  duties  to  perform.  Thus  the  culti- 
vated Gustave  d'Eichthal  cleaned  plates,  while  the  Father  Superior 
presided  over  the  garden,  and  among  the  brothers  who  aided  him 
in  these  horticultural  tasks  was  the  artist  Raymond  Bonheur,  of 
whom  there  exists  a  picture,  spade  in  hand. 

At  this  moment  the  Saint  Simonians  were  one  of  the  chief  cen- 
ters of  curiosity  of  the  proverbially  inquisitive  Parisians.  The  gates 
of  the  convent  were  thrown  open  twice  each  week,  on  Sundays  to 
all  comers,  and  on  Wednesdays  to  privileged  persons.  On  Sun- 
days as  many  as  10,000  persons  would  sometimes  walk  out  from 
Paris  to  see  the  Saint  Simonians  go  through  their  ceremonies,  to 
look  at  them  eat,  and  to  listen  to  their  songs.  So  great  was  the 
crowd  that  the  government  sometimes  surrounded  the  spot  with 
soldiers  for  fear  of  disorder. 

One  of  the  rules  of  this  peculiar  sort  of  monastery  was  that 
requiring  the  apostles  not  to  leave  its  gates.  This  was  the  hardest 
one  for  many  of  the  members  to  conform  to,  for  it  meant  a  voluntary 
separation  from  wife  and  children ;  and  there  were  always  friends 
and  relatives  to  blame  them  for  this  course,  though,  as  has  already 
been  stated,  it  was  unhesitatingly  followed  by  several  of  the  apostles, 
some  of  whom  occupied  high  social  and  mental  positions.  It  should 
be  remembered,  also,  that  one  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  Saint 
Simonianism  was  that  family,  caste,  city,  nation  were  synonymous 
with  antagonism ;  that  all  social  forms  made  for  war.  The  idea  of 
association,  however,  had  peace  as  its  aim. 

On  August  27  and  28,  1832,  the  Saint  Simonians  were  tried 
before  the  courts  for  immorality,  though  the  impartial  historian 
must  admit  that  the  charge,  if  partly  true  in  the  case  of  Enfantin, 
was  wholly  false  concerning  his  faithful  followers.  The  truth  of 
the  matter  is  that  the  sect  had  become  troublesome,  not  to  say 
more,  to  the  powers  that  were ;  and  in  over-centralized  France,  espe- 
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cially  in  the  time  of  the  July  monarchy,  this  was  a  grave  political 
crime.  So  loose  morals  was  seized  upon  as  the  pretext  and  article 
291  of  the  criminal  code  as  the  real  means  of  suppressing  these  en- 
fants  terribles.  At  7  a.  m.,  on  the  first  day,  Enfantin  and  the  apostles, 
in  full  Saint  Simonian  dress,  marched  down  from  Menilmontant, 
through  the  whole  breadth  of  Paris,  to  the  court-house,  where  sev- 
eral of  the  leaders  were  condemned  to  fine  and  imprisonment,  in 
accordance  with  the  article  just  mentioned,  which  reads  as  follows: 
"No  association  numbering  more  than  twenty  persons,  which  meets 
daily  or  on  certain  fixed  dates,  and  whose  aim  is  of  a  religious,  lit- 
erary, political,  or  other  nature,  can  be  formed  without  the  consent 
of  the  government,  or  under  conditions  other  than  those  which  it 
pleases  the  public  authorities  to  impose  upon  it."  The  application 
of  this  article  in  the  case  of  the  Saint  Simonians  was  not  approved 
by  several  of  the  liberal  organs  of  the  time,  and  it  was  finally  abro- 
gated seventy  years  afterward,  in  July,   1901. 

In  the  month  of  October  following  the  first  trial  the  Saint 
Simonians  were  again  arraigned,  accused  this  time  of  dishonesty  in 
money  matters.  But  there  was  no  ground  for  the  charge,  and  all 
the  accused  were  acquitted.  After  the  first  trial  the  sustaining  fund 
of  the  monastery  began  to  diminish,  and  the  faithful  had  grown 
weary  of  a  life  of  almost  nothing  to  do.  After  the  second  trial  the 
financial  situation  got  still  worse.  Thereupon  the  Father  divided  the 
apostles  into  two  groups,  one,  the  smaller,  remaining  with  him  at 
Menilmontant,  while  the  other  group  was  to  go  forth  and  preach 
the  good  word.  But  once  having  breathed  again  the  free  air  of  the 
every-day  world,  none  ever  returned  to  the  restraints  of  Menil- 
montant.    This  happened  in  the  late  autumn  of  1832. 


THE  RELIGION  OF  EGYPT.* 

BY  FRANZ    CUMONT. 

WE  know  more  about  the  relig-ion  of  the  early  Egyptians  than 
about  any  other  ancient  rehgion.  Its  development  can  be 
traced  back  three  or  four  thousand  years  ;  we  can  read  its  sacred  texts, 
mythical  narratives,  hymns,  rituals,  and  the  Book  of  the  Dead  in 
the  original,  and  we  can  ascertain  its  various  ideas  as  to  the  nature 
of  the  divine  powers  and  of  future  life.  A  great  number  of  monu- 
ments have  preserved  for  our  inspection  the  pictures  of  divinities 
and  representations  of  liturgic  scenes,  while  numerous  inscriptions 
and  papyri  enlighten  us  in  regard  to  the  sacerdotal  organization  of 
the  principal  temples.  It  would  seem  that  the  enormous  quantity 
of  documents  of  all  kinds  that  have  been  deciphered  in  the  course 
of  nearly  an  entire  century  should  have  dispelled  every  uncertainty 
about  the  creed  of  ancient  Egypt,  and  should  have  furnished  exact 
information  with  regard  to  the  sources  and  original  character  of  the 
worship  which  the  Greeks  and  the  Romans  borrowed  from  the  sub- 
jects of  the  Ptolemies. 

And  yet,  this  is  not  the  case.  While  of  the  four  great  Oriental 
religions  which  were  transplanted  into  the  Occident,  the  religion 
of  Isis  and  Serapis  is  the  one  whose  relation  to  the  ancient  belief 
of  the  mother  country  we  can  establish  with  greatest  accuracy,  we 
know  very  little  of  its  first  form  and  of  its  nature  before  the  im- 
perial period,  when  it  was  held  in  high  esteem. 

One  fact,  however,  appears  to  be  certain.  The  Egyptian  wor- 
ship that  spread  over  the  Greco-Roman  world  came  from  the  Sera- 
peum  founded  at  Alexandria  by  Ptolemy  Soter,  somewhat  in  the 
manner  of  Judaism  that  emanated  from  the  temple  of  Jerusalem. 
But  the  earliest  history  of  that  famous  sanctuary  is  surrounded  by 
such  a  thick  growth  of  pious  legends,  that  the  most  sagacious  in- 
vestigators have  lost  their  way  in  it.  Was  Serapis  of  native  origin, 
*  Translated  from  the  French  by  A.  M.  Thielen. 
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or  was  he  imported  from  Sinope  or  Seleucia,  or  even  from  Babylon? 
Each  of  these  opinions  has  found  supporters  very  recently.  Is  his 
name  derived  from  that  of  the  Egyptian  god  Osiris-Apis,  or  from 
that  of  the  Chaldean  deity  Sar-Apsi?     Grammatici  certant.^ 

Whichever  solution  we  may  adopt,  one  fact  remains,  namely, 
that  Serapis  and  Osiris  were  either  immediately  identified  or  else 
were  identical  from  the  beginning.  The  divinity  whose  worship 
was  started  at  Alexandria  by  Ptolemy  was  the  god  that  ruled  the 
dead  and  shared  his  immortality  with  them.  He  was  fundamen- 
tally an  Egyptian  god,  and  the  most  popular  of  the  deities  of  the 
Nile.  Herodotus  says  that  Isis  and  Osiris  were  revered  by  every 
inhabitant  of  the  country,  and  their  traditional  holidays  involved 
secret  ceremonies  whose  sacred  meaning  the  Greek  writer  dared 
not  reveal.^ 

Recognizing  their  Osiris  in  Serapis,  the  Egyptians  readily  ac- 
cepted the  new  cult.  There  was  a  tradition  that  a  new  dynasty 
should  introduce  a  new  god  or  give  a  sort  of  preeminence  to  the 
god  of  its  own  district.  From  time  immemorial  politics  had  changed 
the  government  of  heaven  when  changing  that  of  earth.  Under 
the  Ptolemies  the  Serapis  of  Alexandria  naturally  became  one  of  the 
principal  divinities  of  the  country,  just  as  the  Ammon  of  Thebes 
had  been  the  chief  of  the  celestial  hierarchy  under  the  Pharaohs  of 
that  city,  or  as,  under  the  sovereigns  from  Sais,  the  local  Neith  had 
the  primacy.  At  the  time  of  the  Antonines  there  were  forty-two 
Serapeums  in  Egypt.3 

But  the  purpose  of  the  Ptolemies  was  not  to  add  one  more 
Egyptian  god  to  the  countless  number  already  worshiped  by  their 
subjects.  They  wanted  this  god  to  unite  in  one  common  worship 
the  two  races  inhabiting  the  kingdom,  and  thus  to  further  a  com- 
plete fusion.  The  Greeks  were  obliged  to  worship  him  side  by 
side  with  the  natives.  It  was  a  clever  political  idea  to  institute  a 
Hellenized  Egyptian  religion  at  Alexandria.  A  tradition  mentioned 
by  Plutarch^  has  it  that  Manetho,  a  priest  from  Heliopolis,  a  man 
of  advanced  ideas,  together  with  Timotheus,  a  Eumolpide  from 
Eleusis,  thought  out  the  character  that  would  best  suit  the  new- 
comer. The  result  was  that  the  composite  religion  founded  by 
the  Lagides  became  a  combination  of  the  old  creed  of  the  Pharaohs 
and  the  Greek  mysteries. 

^  Cf.  Bouche-Leclercq,  Histoire  des  Lagides,  I,  p.  102. 

*  Herodotus,  II,  42,  171. 

'  Plutarch.  De  Iside  et  Osiride,  ed.  Parthey,  p.  216. 

*  Idem,  28. 
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First  of  all,  the  litnrgic  language  was  no  longer  the  native 
idiom  but  Greek.  This  was  a  radical  change.  The  philosopher 
Demetrius  of  Phalerum,  who'  had  been  cured  of  blindness  by  Sera- 
pis,  composed  poems  in  honor  of  the  god  that  were  still  sung  under 
the  Caesars  several  centuries  later.s  We  can  easily  imagine  that  the 
poets,  who  lived  on  the  bounty  of  the  Ptolemies,  vied  with  each 
other  in  their  efforts  to  celebrate  their  benefactors'  god,  and  the 
old  rituals  that  were  translated  from  the  Egyptian  were  also  en- 
riched with  edifying  bits  of  original  inspiration.  A  hymn  to  Isis. 
found  on  a  marble  monument  in  the  island  of  Andros,^  gives  us  some 
idea  of  these  sacred  compositions,  although  it  is  of  more  recent 
date. 

In  the  second  place,  the  artists  replaced  the  old  hieratic  idols 
by  more  attractive  images  and  gave  them  the  beauty  of  the  im- 
mortals. It  is  not  known  who  created  the  figure  of  Isis  draped  in 
a  linen  gown  with  a  fringed  cloak  fastened  over  the  breast  whose 
sweet,  meditative,  graciously  maternal  face  is  a  combination  of  the 
ideals  imagined  for  Hera  and  Aphrodite.  But  we  know  the  sculp- 
tor of  the  first  statue  of  Serapis  that  stood  in  the  great  sanc- 
tuary of  Alexandria  until  the  end  of  paganism.  This  statue,  the 
prototype  of  all  the  copies  that  have  been  preserved,  is  a  colossal 
work  of  art  made  of  precious  materials  by  a  famous  Athenian  sculp- 
tor named  Bryaxis,  a  contemporary  of  Scopas.  It  was  one  of  the 
last  divine  creations  of  Hellenic  genius.  The  majestic  head,  with 
its  somber  and  yet  benevolent  expression,  with  its  abundance  of 
hair,  and  with  a  crown  in  the  shape  of  a  bushel,  bespoke  the  double 
character  of  a  god  ruling  at  the  same  time  both  the  fertile  earth  and 
the  dismal  realm  of  the  dead.7 

As  we  see,  the  Ptolemies  had  given  their  new  religion  a  literary 
and  artistic  shape  that  was  capable  of  attracting  the  most  refined 
and  cultured  minds.  But  the  adaptation  to  the  Hellenic  feeling 
and  thinking  was  not  exclusively  external.  Osiris,  the  god  whose 
worship  was  thus  renewed,  was  more  adapted  than  any  other  to 
lend  his  authority  to  the  formation  of  a  syncretic  faith.  At  a  very 
early  period,  in  fact  before  the  time  of  Herodotus,  Osiris  had  been 
identified  with  Dionysus,  and  Isis  with  Demeter.  M.  Foucart  has 
endeavored  to  prove  in  an  ingenious  essay  that  this  assimilation 
was  not  arbitrary,  that  Osiris  and  Isis  came  into  Crete  and  Attica 
during   the   prehistoric   period,    and   that    they   were   mistaken    for 

'  Cf.  Diogenes  Laertins,  V,  5,  §  ^6. 

'Kaibel,  Epigr.,  1028  =  Abel,  Orphica,  p.  295. 

^Amelung,  "Le  Serapis  de  Bryaxis,"  Revue  archcoL,  II   (1903),  p.  178. 
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Dionysus  and  Demeter^  by  the  people  of  those  regions.  Without 
going  back  to  those  remote  ages,  we  shall  merely  say  with  him 
that  the  mysteries  of  Dionysus  were  connected  with  those  of  Osiris 
by  far-reaching  affinities,  not  simply  by  superficial  and  fortuitous 
resemblances.  Each  commemorated  the  history  of  a  god  governing 
both  vegetation  and  the  underworld  at  the  same  time,  who  was  put 
to  death  and  torn  to  pieces  by  an  enemy,  and  whose  scattered  limbs 
were  collected  by  a  goddess,  after  which  he  was  miraculously  re- 
vived. The  Greeks  must  have  been  very  willing  to  adopt  a  wor- 
ship in  which  they  found  their  own  divinities  and  their  own  myths 
again  with  something  more  poignant  and  more  magnificent  added. 
It  is  a  very,  remarkable  fact  that  of  all  the  many  deities  worshiped 
by  the  Egyptian  districts  those  of  the  immediate  neighborhood  or 
if  you  like,  the  cycle  of  Osiris,  his  wife  Isis,  their  son  Harpocrates 
and  their  faithful  servant  Anubis,  were  the  only  ones  that  were 
adopted  by  the  Hellenic  populations.  All  other  heavenly  or  in- 
fernal spirits  worshiped  by  the  Egyptians  remained  straijgers  to 
Greece. 9 

In  the  Greco-Latin  literature  we  notice  two  opposing  attitudes 
toward  the  Egyptian  religion.  It  was  regarded  as  the  highest  and 
the  lowest  of  religions  at  the  same  time,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact 
there  was  an  abyss  between  the  always  ardent  popular  beliefs  and 
the  enlightened  faith  of  the  official  priests.  The  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans gazed  with  admiration  upon  the  splendor  of  the  temples  and 
ceremonial,  upon  the  fabulous  antiquity  of  the  sacred  traditions 
and  upon  the  erudition  of  a  clergy  possessed  of  a  wisdom  that  had 
been  revealed  by  divinity.  In  becoming  the  disciples  of  that  clergy, 
they  imagined  they  were  drinking  from  the  pure  fountain  whence 
their  own  myths  had  sprung.  They  were  overawed  by  the  preten- 
sions of  a  clergy  that  prided  itself  on  a  past  in  which  it  kept  on 
living,  and  they  strongly  felt  the  attraction  of  a  marvelous  country 
where  everything  was  mysterious,  from  the  Nile  that  had  created 
it  to  the  hieroglyphics  engraved  upon  the  walls  of  its  gigantic  edi- 
fices.^" At  the  same  time  they  were  shocked  by  the  coarseness  of  its 
fetichism  and  by  the  absurdity  of  its  superstitions.  Above  all  they 
felt  an  unconquerable  repulsion  at  the  worship  of  animals  and 
plants,  which  had  always  been  the  most  striking  feature  of  the 
vulgar  Egyptian  religion  and  which,  like  all  other  archaic  devotions, 

*  P.  Foucart,  "Le  culte  de  Dionysos  en  Attique,"  Mem.  Acad,  dcs  Inscr., 
XXXVII  (1904). 

'With  the  exception  of  Zeus  Ammonius  who  was  but  half  Egyptian. 

"Friedlandcr,  Sittengesch.,  II,  144! 
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seems  to  have  been  practised  with  renewed  fervor  after  the  acces- 
sion of  the  Sais  dynasty.  The  comic  writers  and  the  satirists  never 
tired  of  scoffing  at  the  adorers  of  the  cat,  the  crocodile,  the  leek 
and  the  onion.  Juvenal  says  ironically:  "O  holy  people,  whose 
very  kitchen-gardens  produce  gods."  In  a  general  way,  this  strange 
people,  entirely  separated  from  the  remainder  of  the  world,  were 
regarded  with  about  the  same  kind  of  feeling  that  Europeans  enter- 
tained toward  the  Chinese  for  a  long  time. 

A  purely  Egyptian  worship  would  not  have  been  acceptable 
to  the  Greco-Latin  world.  The  main  merit  of  the  mixed  creation 
of  the  political  genius  of  the  Ptolemies  consisted  in  the  rejection 
or  modification  of  everything  repugnant  or  monstrous  like  the 
phallophories  of  Abydos,  and  in  the  retention  of  none  but  stirring 
or  attractive  elements.  It  was  the  most  civilized  of  all  barbarian 
religions ;  it  retained  enough  of  the  exotic  element  to  arouse  the 
curiosity  of  the  Greeks,  but  not  enough  to  offend  their  delicate 
sense  of  proportion,  and  its  success  was  remarkable. 

It  was  adopted  wherever  the  authority  or  the  prestige  of  the 
Lagides  was  felt,  and  wherever  the  relations  of  Alexandria,  the 
great  commercial  metropolis,  extended.  The  Lagides  induced  the 
rulers  and  the  nations  with  whom  they  concluded  alliances  to 
accept  it.  King  Nicocreon  introduced  it  into  Cyprus  after  having 
consulted  the  oracle  of  the  Serapeum,'^  and  Agathocles  introduced 
it  into  Sicily  at  the  time  of  his  marriage  with  the  daughter-in-law 
of  Ptolemy  I  (298). '^  At  Antioch,  Seleucus  Callinicus  built  a 
sanctuary  for  a  statue  of  Isis  sent  to  him  from  Memphis  by  Ptolemy 
Euergetes.'4  In  token  of  his  friendship  Ptolemy  Soter  introduced 
his  god  Serapis  into  Athens,  where  the  latter  had  a  temple  at  the 
foot  of  the  Acropolis^^  ever  after,  and  Arsinoe,  his  mother  or 
wife,  founded  another  at  Halicarnassus,  about  the  year  307.'^  In 
this  manner  the  political  activity  of  the  Egyptian  dynasty  was  di- 
rected toward  having  the  divinities,  whose  glory  was  in  a  certain 
measure  connected  with  that  of  their  house,  recognized  everywhere. 
Through  Apuleius  we  know,  that  under  the  empire  the  priests  of 
Isis  mentioned  the  ruling  sovereign  first  of  all  in  their  prayers.'7 

"Juvenal,  XV,  10. 

"  Macrobius,  Sat,  I,  §  16. 

"  Holm,  Gesch.  Siziliens,  I,  p.  8r. 

"Libanius,  Or.,  XI,  114. 

"  Pausan,  I,  18,  4. 

"  Dittenberger,  Or.  gr.  inscr.  sel.  No.  16. 

"Apuleius,  Metam.,  XI,  17. 
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And  this  was  simply  an  imitation  of  the  grateful  devotion  which 
their  predecessors  had  felt  toward  the  Ptolemies. 

Protected  by  the  Egyptian  squadrons,  sailors  and  merchants 
propagated  the  worship  of  Tsis,  the  goddess  of  navigators,  simul- 
taneously on  the  coasts  of  Syria,  Asia  Minor  and  Greece,  in  the 
islands  of  the  Archipelago,'^  and  as  far  as  the  Hellespont  and 
Thrace. '9  At  Delos,  where  the  inscriptions  enable  us  to  study  this 
worship  somewhat  in  detail,  it  was  not  merely  practised  by  strangers, 
but  the  very  sacerdotal  functions  were  performed  by  members  of 
the  Athenian  aristocracy.  A  number  of  funeral  bas-reliefs,  in  which 
the  deified  dead  wears  the  calathos  of  Serapis  on  his  head,  prove 
the  popularity  of  the  belief  in  future  life  propagated  by  these  mys- 
teries. According  to  the  Egyptian  faith  he  was  identified  with  the 
god  of  the  dead.2° 

Even  after  the  splendor  of  the  court  of  Alexandria  had  faded 
and  vanished ;  even  after  the  wars  against  Mithridates  and  the 
growth  of  piracy  had  ruined  the  traffic  of  the  yEgean  Sea,  the 
Alexandrian  worship  was  too  deeply  rooted  in  the  soil  of  Greece 
to  perish,  although  it  did  become  endangered  in  certain  seaports, 
like  Delos.  Of  all  the  gods  of  the  Orient,  Isis  and  Serapis  were 
the  only  ones  that  retained  a  place  among  the  great  divinities  of 
the  Hellenic  world  until  the  end  of  paganism.^' 
*       *       * 

It  was  this  syncretic  religion  that  came  to  Rome  after  having 
enjoyed  popularity  in  the  eastern  Mediterranean.  Sicily  and  the 
south  of  Italy  were  more  than  half  Hellenized,  and  the  Ptolemies 
had  diplomatic  relations  with  these  countries,  just  as  the  merchants 
of  Alexandria  had  commercial  relations  with  them.  For  this  rea- 
son the  worship  of  Isis  spread  as  rapidly  in  those  regions  as  on  the 
coasts  of  Ionia  or  in  the  Cyclades.^^  It  was  introduced  into  Syra- 
cuse and  Catana  during  the  earliest  years  of  the  third  century  by 
Agathocles.  The  Serapeum  of  Pozzuoli,  at  that  time  the  busiest 
seaport  of  Campania,  was  mentioned  in  a  city  ordinance  of  the 
year  105  B.  C.^^  About  the  same  time  an  Iseum  was  founded  at 
Pompeii,  where  the  decorative  frescos  attest  to  this  day  the  power 
of  expansion  possessed  by  the  Alexandrian  culture. 

^^  Revue  archeologique,  I  (1905).  P-  34i- 

"Ruhl,  "De  Sarapide  et  Iside,"  Graecia  cultis,  1906. 

^  Ravaisson,  Gazette  archeologique,  I,  pp.  55  f- 

^  Harnack,  Ausbreitung  des  Christentums,  II,  p.  274. 

'^Diels,  Vorsokratiker,  II,  p.  480. 

"  CIL,  X,  1781,  I,  15-16. 
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After  its  adoption  by  the  southern  part  of  the  Italian  peninsula, 
this  religion  was  bound  to  penetrate  rapidly  to  Rome.  Ever  since 
the  second  century  before  our  era,  it  could  not  help  but  find  adepts 
in  the  chequered  multitude  of  slaves  and  freedmen.  Under  the 
Antonines  the  college  of  the  Pastophores  recalled  that  it  had  been 
founded  in  the  time  of  Sulla.^^.  In  vain  did  the  authorities  try  to 
check  the  invasion  of  the  Alexandrian  gods.  Five  different  times, 
in  59,  58,  53,  50  and  48  B.  C,  the  senate  ordered  their  altars  and 
statues  torn  dowUj^s  but  these  violent  measures  did  not  stop  the 
diffusion  of  the  new  beliefs.  The  Egyptian  mysteries  were  the 
first  example  at  Rome  of  an  essentially  popular  religious  movement 
that  was  triumphant  over  the  combined  resistance  of  the  public 
authorities  and  the  official  clergy. 

Why  was  this  Egyptian  worship  the  only  one  of  all  Oriental 
"religions  to  suffer  repeated  persecutions?  There  were  two  motives, 
one  religious  and  one  political. 

In  the  first  place,  this  cult  was  said  to  exercise  a  corrupting 
influence  perversive  of  piety.  Its  morals  were  loose,  and  the  mys- 
tery surrounding  it  excited  the  worst  suspicions.  Moreover,  it  ap- 
pealed violently  to  the  emotions  and  senses.  All  these  factors 
offended  the  grave  decency  that  a  Roman  was  wont  to  maintain 
in  the  presence  of  the  gods.  The  innovators  had  every  defender 
of  the  mos  maioruin  for  an  adversary. 

In  the  second  place,  this  religion  had  been  founded,  supported 
and  propagated  by  the  Ptolemies ;  it  came  from  a  country  that  was 
almost  always  hostile  to  Italy  during  the  last  period  of  the  Re- 
public j^^  it  issued  from  Alexandria,  whose  superiority  Rome  felt 
and  feared.  Its  secret  societies,  made  up  chiefly  of  people  of  the 
lower  classes,  might  easily  become  clubs  of  agitators  and  haunts 
of  spies.  All  these  motives  for  suspicion  and  hatred  were  un- 
doubtedly more  potent  in  exciting  persecution  than  the  purely  theo- 
logical reasons,  and  persecution  was  stopped  or  renewed  accord- 
ing to  the  vicissitudes  of  general  politics. 

As  we  have  stated,  the  chapels  consecrated  to  Isis  were  demol- 
ished in  the  year  48  B.  C.  After  Caesar's  death,  the  triumvirs 
decided  in  43  B.  C.  to  erect  a  temple  in  her  honor  out  of  the  public 
funds,  undoubtedly  to  gain  the  favor  of  the  masses.  This  action 
would  have  implied  official  recognition,  but  the  project  appears 
never  to  have  been  executed.     If  Antony  had  succeeded  at  Actium. 

"  Apuleius,  Metam.,  XI,  30. 

*Seeck,  Hermes,  XLIII  (1908),  p.  642. 

*"  Manicheeism  suffered  persecution  for  similar  reasons  later. 
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Isis  and  Serapis  would  have  entered  Rome  in  triumph,  but  they 
were  vanquished  with  Cleopatra ;  and  when  Augustus  had  become 
the  master  of  the  empire,  he  professed  a  deep  aversion  for  the 
gods  of  his  former  enemies.  Moreover,  he  could  not  have  suffered 
the  intrusion  of  the  Egyptian  clergy  into  the  Roman  sacerdotal 
class,  whose  guardian,  restorer  and  chief  he  was.  In  28  B.  C.  an 
ordinance  was  issued  forbidding  the  erecting  of  altars  to  the  Alex- 
andrian divinities  inside  the  sacred  enclosure  of  the  pomerium, 
and  seven  years  later  Agrippa  extended  this  prohibitive  regulation 
to  a  radius  of  a  thousand  paces  around  the  city.  Tiberius  acted 
on  the  same  principle  and  in  19  A.  D.  instituted  the  bloodiest  per- 
secution against  the  priests  of  Isis  that  they  ever  suffered,  in  con- 
sequence of  a  scandalous  affair  in  which  a  matron,  a  noble  and 
some  priests  of  Isis  were  implicated. 

All  these  police  measures,  however,  were  strangely  ineffectual. 
The  Egyptian  worship  was  excluded  from  Rome  and  her  imme- 
diate neighborhood  in  theory  if  not  in  fact,  but  the  rest  of  the  world 
remained  open  to   its  propaganda. =7 

With  the  beginning  of  the  empire  it  slowly  invaded  the  center 
and  the  north  of  Italy  and  spread  into  the  provinces.  Merchants, 
sailors,  slaves,  artisans,  Egy^ptian  men  of  letters,  even  the  discharged 
soldiers  of  the  three  legions  cantoned  in  the  valley  of  the  Nile 
contributed  to  its  diffusion.  It  entered  Africa  by  way  of  Carthage, 
and  the  Danubian  countries  through  the  great  emporium  of  Aqui- 
leia.  The  new  province  of  Gaul  was  invaded  through  the  valley 
of  the  Rhone.  At  that  period  many  Oriental  emigrants  went  to 
seek  their  fortunes  in  these  new  countries.  Intimate  relations  existed 
between  the  cities  of  Aries  and  Alexandria,  and  we  know  that  a 
colony  of  Egyptian  Greeks,  established  at  Nimes  by  Augustus,  took 
the  gods  of  their  native  country  thither.^^  At  the  beginning  of  our 
era  there  set  in  that  great  movement  of  conversion  that  soon  estab- 
lished the  worship  of  Isis  and  Serapis  from  the  outskirts  of  the 
Sahara  to  the  vallum  of  Brittany,  and  from  the  mountains  of  Astu- 
rias  to  the  mouths  of  the  Danube. 

The  resistance  still  offered  by  the  central  power  could  not  last 
much  longer.  It  was  impossible  to  dam  in  this  overflowing  stream 
whose  thundering  waves  struck  the  shaking  walls  of  the  pomerium 
from  every  side.  The  prestige  of  Alexandria  seemed  invincible. 
At  thr't  period  the  city  was  more  beautiful,  more  learned,  and  better 
policed  than   Rome.      She  was  the   model   capital,   a   standard   to 

"Cf.  Drexler  in  Roscher,  Lexikon,  s.  v.  "Isis,"  IT,  col.  409  f. 

**  Hirschfeld,  CIL,  XII,  p.  382. 
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which  the  Latins  strove  to  rise.  They  translated  the  works  of  the 
scholars  of  Alexandria,  imitated  her  authors,  invited  her  artists 
and  copied  her  institutions.  It  is  plain  that  they  had  also  to  undergo 
the  ascendency  of  her  religion.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  her  fervent 
believers  maintained  her  sanctuaries,  despite  the  law,  on  the  very 
Capitol.  Under  Caesar,  Alexandrian  astronomers  had  reformed  the 
calendar  of  the  pontiffs,  and  Alexandrian  priests  soon  marked  the 
dates  of  Isis  holidays  upon  it. 

The  decisive  step  was  taken  soon  after  the  death  of  Tiberius. 
Caligula  erected  the  great  temple  of  Isis  Campensis  on  the  Campus 
Martins  probably  in  the  year  38.-9  In  order  to  spare  the  sacerdotal 
susceptibilities,  he  founded  it  outside  of  the  sacred  enclosure  of  the 
city  of  Servius.  Later  Domitian  made  one  of  Rome's  most  splendid 
monuments  of  that  temple.  From  that  time  Isis  and  Serapis  en- 
joyed the  favor  of  every  imperial  dynasty,  the  Flavians  as  well  as 
the  Antonines  and  the  Severi.  About  the  year  215  Caracalla  built 
an  Isis  temple,  even  more  magnificent  than  that  of  Domitian,  on 
the  Quirinal,  in  the  heart  of  the  city,  and  perhaps  another  one  on 
the  Coelian.  As  the  apologist,  Minucius  Felix,  states,  the  Egyp- 
tian gods  had  become  entirely  Roman.^° 

The  climax  of  their  power  seems  to  have  been  reached  at  the 
beginning  of  the  third  century ;  later  on  the  popular  vogue  and 
official  support  went  to  other  divinities,  like  the  Syrian  Baals  and 
the  Persian  Mithras.  The  progress  of  Christianity  also  deprived 
them  of  their  power,  which  was,  however,  still  considerable  until 
the  end  of  the  ancient  world.  The  Isis  processions  that  marched 
the  streets  of  Rome  were  described  by  an  eye  witness  as  late  as 
the  year  394,^'  but  in  391  the  patriarch  Theophilus  had  consigned 
the  Serapeum  of  Alexandria  to  the  flames,  having  himself  struck 
the  first  blow  with  an  ax  against  the  colossal  statue  of  the  god  that 
had  so  long  been  the  object  of  a  superstitious  veneration.  Thus 
the  prelate  destroyed  the  "very  head  of  idolatry,"  as  Rufinus  put 
it.32 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  idolatry  received  its  death  blow.  The 
worship  of  the  gods  of  the  Ptolemies  died  out  completely  between 
the  reigns  of  Theodosius  and  Justinian^'  and  in  accordance  with 
the  sad  prophecy  of  Hermes  Trismegistus34  Egypt,  Egypt  herself, 

**Wissowa,  Religion  iind  Kultus  der  Romer,  Munich,  1902,  pp.  71  f. ;  289  f. 

'"'  Minucius  Felix,  Octav.,  22,  2. 

^^  Rev.  his.  litt.  relig.,  VIII  (1903),  p.  422,  n.  i. 

^"  Rufinus,  II,  24. 

''^  Haniack,  Ausbr.  des  Christent.,  II,  pp.  147  f.  ' 

^*  Ps.-Apul.,  Asclepius,  34. 
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lost  her  divinities  and  became  a  land  of  the  dead.  Of  her  religions 
nothing"  remained  but  fables  that  were  no  longer  believed,  and  the 
only  thing  that  reminded  the  barbarians  who  came  to  inhabit  the 
country   of  its  former  piety,  were  words  engraved  on  stone. 

This  rapid  sketch  of  the  history  of  Isis  and  Serapis  shows 
that  these  divinities  were  worshiped  in  the  Latin  world  for  more 
than  five  centuries.  The  task  of  pointing  out  the  transformations 
of  the  cult  during  that  long  period,  and  the  local  differences  there 
may  have  been  in  the  various  provinces,  is  reserved  for  future 
researches.  These  will  undoubtedly  find  that  the  Alexandrian  wor- 
ship did  not  become  Latinized  under  the  empire,  but  that  its  Ori- 
ental character  became  more  and  more  pronounced.  When  Do- 
mitian  restored  the  Iseum  of  the  Campus  Martins  and  that  of 
Beneventum,  he  transferred  from  the  valley  of  the  Nile  sphinxes, 
cynocephali  and  obelisks  of  black  or  pink  granite  bearing  borders 
of  hieroglyphics  of  Amasis,  Nectanebus  or  even  Rameses  IL  On 
other  obelisks  that  were  erected  in  the  propyleums  even  the  in- 
scriptions of  the  emperors  were  written  in  hieroglyphics.'^''  Half 
a  century  later  that  true  dilettante,  Hadrian,  caused  the  luxuries 
of  Canopus  to  be  reproduced,  along  with  the  vale  of  Tempe,  in  his 
immense  villa  at  Tibur,  to  enable  him  to  celebrate  his  voluptuous 
feasts  under  the  friendly  eyes  of  Serapis.  He  extolled  the  merits 
of  the  deified  Antinous  in  inscriptions  couched  in  the  ancient  lan- 
guage of  the  Pharaohs,  and  set  the  fashion  of  statues  hewn  out  of 
black  basalt  in  the  Egyptian-  style.s^  The  amateurs  of  that  period 
affected  to  prefer  the  hieratic  rigidity  of  the  barbarian  idols  to 
the  elegant  freedom  of  Alexandrian  art.  Those  esthetic  manifes- 
tations probably  corresponded  to  religious  prejudices,  and  the  Latin 
worship  always  endeavored  to  imitate  the  art  of  temples  in  the 
Nile  valley  more  closely  than  did  the  Greek.  This  evolution  was 
in  conformity  with  all  the  tendencies  of  the  imperial  period. 

By  what  secret  virtue  did  the  Egyptian  religion  exercise  this 
irresistible  influence  over  the  Roman  world?  What  new  elements 
did  those  priests,  who  made  proselytes  in  every  province,  give  the 
Roman  world?  Did  the  success  of  their  preaching  mean  progress 
or  retrogression  from  the  standard  of  the  ancient  Roman  faith? 
These  are  complex  and  delicate  questions  that  would  require  minute 
analysis  and  cautious  treatment  with  a  constant  and  exact  observa- 
tion of  shades.     I  am  compelled  to  limit  myself  to  a  rapid  sketch, 

"  Cf.  Notizie  degli  scavi  di  ant.,  1904,  pp.  107  f. 

'*  Gregorovius,  Gesch.  des  Kaisers  Hadrian,  pp.  222  f. 
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which,  I  fear,  will  appear  rather  dry  and  arbitrary,  like  every  gen- 
eralization. 

The  particular  doctrines  of  the  mysteries  of  Isis  and  Serapis  in 
regard  to  the  nature  and  power  of  the  gods  were  not,  or  were  but  in- 
cidentally, the  reasons  for  the  triumph  of  these  mysteries.  It  has  been 
said  that  the  Egyptian  theology  always  remained  in  a  "fluid  state,"'^' 
or  better  in  a  state  of  chaos.  It  consisted  of  an  amalgamation  of  dis- 
parate legends,  of  an  aggregate  of  particular  cults,  as  Egypt  herself 
was  an  aggregate  of  a  number  of  districts.  This  religion  never  formu- 
lated a  coherent  system  of  generally  accepted  dogmas.  It  permitted 
the  coexistence  of  conflicting  conceptions  and  traditions,  and  all  the 
subtlety  of  its  clergy  never  accomplished,  or  rather  never  began,  the 
task  of  fusing  those  irreconcilable  elements  into  one  harmonious  syn- 
thesis.38  For  the  Egyptians  there  was  no  principle  of  contradiction. 
All  the  heterogeneous  beliefs  that  ever  obtained  in  the  various  dis- 
tricts during  the  different  periods  of  a  very  long  history,  were  main- 
tained concurrently  and  formed  an  inextricable  confusion  in  the 
sacred  books. 

About  the  same  state  of  affairs  prevailed  in  the  Occidental  wor- 
ship of  the  Alexandrian  divinities.  In  the  Occident,  just  as  in 
Eg3'pt,  there  were  "prophets"  in  the  first  rank  of  the  clergy,  who 
learnedly  discussed  religion,  but  never  taught  a  theological  system 
that  found  universal  acceptance.  The  sacred  scribe  Cheremon,  who 
became  Nero's  tutor,  recognized  the  stoical  theories  in  the  sacer- 
dotal traditions  of  his  country.39  When  the  eclectic  Plutarch  speaks 
of  the  character  of  the  Egyptian  gods,  he  finds  it  agrees  surprisingly 
with  his  own  philosophy.^"  and  when  the  neo-Platonist  lamblichus 
examines  them,  their  character  seems  to  agree  with  his  doctrines. 
The  hazy  ideas  of  the  Oriental  priests  enabled  every  one  to  see  in 
them  the  phantoms  he  was  pursuing.  The  individual  imagination 
was  given  ample  scope,  and  the  dilettantic  men  of  letters  rejoiced 
in  molding  these  malleable  doctrines  at  will.  They  were  not  outlined 
sharply  enough,  nor  were  they  formulated  with  sufficient  precision 
to  appeal  to  the  multitude.  The  gods  were  everything  and  nothing ; 
they  got  lost  in  a  sfumato.  A  disconcerting  anarchy  and  confusion 
prevailed  among  them.  By  means  of  a  scientific  mixture  of  Greek, 
Egyptian  and  Semitic  elements  "Hermetism"4i  endeavored  to  create 

^  In  the  words  of  Mr.  Wiedemann. 

^  Naville,  La  Religion  des  anciens  Egyptiens,  1906,  pp.  89  f. 

^'  Otto,  Priester  und  Tempel,  II,  p.  216. 

*"  Ci.  Decharme,  Traditions  religieuses  ches  les  Grecs,  pp.  486  f. 

"  Cumont,  Mon.  myst.  Mithra,  I,  p.  49,  n.  2. 
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a  theological  system  that  would  be  acceptable  to  all  minds,  but  it 
seems  never  to  have  imposed  itself  generally  on  the  Alexandrian 
mysteries  which  were  older  than  itself,  and  furthermore  it  could  not 
escape  the  contradictions  of  Egyptian  thought.  The  religion  of 
Isis  did  not  gain  a  hold  on  the  soul  by  its  dogmatism. 

It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that,  owing  to  its  extreme  flexi- 
bility, this  religion  was  easily  adapted  to  the  various  centers  to  which 
it  was  transferred,  and  that  it  enjoyed  the  valuable  advantage  of 
being  always  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  prevailing  philosophy. 
Moreover,  the  syncretic  tendencies  of  Egypt  responded  admirably 
to  those  that  began  to  obtain  at  Rome.  At  a  very  early  period  heno- 
theistic  theories  had  been  favorably  received  in  sacerdotal  circles,  and 
while  crediting  the  god  of  their  own  temple  with  supremacy,  the 
priests  admitted  that  he  might  have  a  number  of  dift"erent  personal- 
ities, under  which  he  was  worshiped  simultaneously.  In  this  way 
the  unity  of  the  supreme  being  was  affirmed  for  the  thinkers,  and 
polytheism  with  its  intangible  traditions  maintained  for  the  masses. 
In  the  same  manner  Isis  and  Osiris  had  absorbed  several  local  divin- 
ities under  the  Pharaohs,  and  had  assumed  a  complex  character 
that  was  capable  of  indefinite  extension.  The  same  process  con- 
tinued under  the  Ptolemies  when  the  religion  of  Egypt  came  into  con- 
tact with  Greece.  Isis  was  identified  simultaneously  with  Demeter, 
Aphrodite,  Hera,  Semele,  lo,  Tyche  and  others.  She  was  considered 
the  queen  of  heaven  and  hell,  of  earth  and  sea.  She  was  "the  past, 
the  present  and  the  future,"^^  "nature  the  mother  of  things,  the 
mistress  of  the  elements,  born  at  the  beginning  of  the  centuries. "^3 
.She  had  numberless  names,  an  infinity  of  different  aspects  and  an 
inexhaustible  treasure  of  virtues.  In  short,  she  became  a  pantheistic 
power  that  was  everything  in  one,  nna  quae  est  oinnia^'^ 

The  authority  of  Serapis  was  no  less  exalted,  and  his  field 
no  less  extensive.  He  also  was  regarded  as  a  universal  god  of  whom 
men  liked  to  say  that  he  was  "unique" :  Et?  Zeus  SapaTrts.  In  him 
all  energies  were  centered,  although  the  functions  of  Zeus,  of  Pluto 
or  of  Helios  were  especially  ascribed  to  him.  For  many  centuries 
Osiris  had  been  worshiped  at  Abydos  both  as  author  of  fecundity 
and  lord  of  the  underworld,"*^  and  this  double  character  early  caused 
him  to  be  identified  with  the  sun,  which  fertilizes  the  earth  during 
its  diurnal  course  and  travels  through  the  subterranean  realms  at 

*'  Plutarch,  De  Isid.,  9. 

"  Apuleius,  Metam.,  XI,  5. 

"  CIL,  X,  3800. 

"  We  have  indicated  this  above. 
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night.  Thus  the  conception  of  this  nature  divinity,  that  had  already 
prevailed  along  the  Nile,  accorded  without  difficulty  with  the  solar 
pantheism  that  was  the  last  form  of  Roman  paganism.  This  theo- 
logical system,  which  did  not  gain  the  upper  hand  in  the  Occident 
until  the  second  century  of  our  era,  was  not  brought  in  by  Egypt. 
It  did  not  have  the  exclusive  predominance  there  that  it  had  held  under 
the  empire,  and  even  in  Plutarch's  time  it  was  only  one  creed  among 
many.*^  The  deciding  influence  in  this  matter  was  exercised  by  the 
Syrian  Baals  and  the  Chaldean  astrology. 

The  theology  of  the  Egyptian  mysteries,  then,  followed  rather 
than  led  the  general  influx  of  ideas.  The  same  may  be  said  of  their 
ethics.  It  did  not  force  itself  upon  the  world  by  lofty  moral  precepts, 
nor  by  a  sublime  ideal  of  holiness.  Many  have  admired  the  edi- 
fying list  in  the  Book  of  the  Dead,  that  rightfully  or  otherwise  sets 
forth  the  virtues  which  the  deceased  claims  to  have  practised  in  order 
to  obtain  a  favorable  judgment  from  Osiris.  If  one  considers  the  period 
in  which  it  appears,  this  ethics  is  undoubtedly  very  elevated,  but  it 
seems  rudimentary  and  even  childish  if  one  compares  it  with  the 
principles  formulated  by  the  Roman  jurists,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
minute  psychological  analyses  of  the  stoical  casuists.  In  this  range 
of  ideas  also,  the  maintenance  of  the  most  striking  contrasts  char- 
acterizes Egyptian  mentality  which  was  never  shocked  by  the  cruel- 
ties and  obscenities  that  sullied  the  mythology  and  the  ritual.  Like 
Epicurus  at  Athens,  some  of  the  sacred  texts  actually  invited  the  be- 
lievers to  enjoy  life  before  the  sadness  of  death. 47 

Isis  was  not  a  very  austere  goddess  at  the  time  she  entered  Italy. 
Identified  with  Venus,  as  Harpocrates  was  with  Eros,  she  was  hon- 
ored especially  by  the  women  with  whom  love  was  a  profession. 
In  Alexandria,  the  city  of  pleasure,  she  had  lost  all  severity,  and  at 
Rome  this  good  goddess  remained  very  indulgent  to  human  weak- 
nesses. Juvenal  harshly  refers  to  her  as  a  procuress,^^  and  her 
temples  had  a  more  than  doubtful  reputation,  for  they  were  fre- 
quented by  young  men  in  quest  of  gallant  adventures.  Apuleius 
himself  chose  a  lewd  tale  in  which  to  display  his  fervor  as  an  initiate. 

But  we  have  said  that  Egypt  was  full  of  contradictions,  and 
when  a  more  exacting  morality  demanded  that  the  gods  should  make 
man  virtuous,  the  Alexandrian  mysteries  ofifered  to  satisfy  that  de- 
mand. 

At  all  times  the  Egyptian  ritual  attributed  considerable  impor- 
*°  Plutarch,  De  Isid.,  52. 

"  Naville,  La  rel.  des  anc.  Egyptiens,  pp.  170  f. 
«  Juvenal,  VI,  489. 
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tance  to  purity,  or.  to  use  a  more  adequate  term,  to  cleanliness.  Be- 
fore every  ceremony  the  officiating  priest  had  to  submit  to  ablutions, 
sometimes  to  fumigations  or  anointing,  and  to  abstain  from  certain 
foods  and  from  incontinence  for  a  certain  time.  Originally  no  moral 
idea  was  connected  with  this  purification.  It  was  considered  a  means 
of  exorcising  malevolent  demons  or  of  putting  the  priest  into  a  state 
in  which  the  sacrifice  performed  by  him  could  have  the  expected 
effect.  It  was  similar  to  the  diet,  shower-baths  and  massage  pre- 
scribed by  physicians  for  physical  health.  The  internal  status  of  the 
officiating  person  was  a  matter  of  as  much  indifference  to  the  celestial 
spirits  as  the  actual  worth  of  the  deceased  was  to  Osiris,  the  judge  of 
the  underworld.  All  that  was  necessary  to  have  him  open  the  fields 
of  Aalu  to  the  soul  was  to  pronounce  the  liturgic  formulas,  and  if 
the  soul  declared  its  innocence  in  the  prescribed  terms  its  word  was 
readily  accepted. 

But  in  the  Egyptian  religion,  as  in  all  the  religions  of  antiquity,49 
the  original  conception  was  gradually  transformed  and  a  new  idea 
slowly  took  its  place.  The  sacramental  acts  of  purification  were  now 
expected  to  wipe  out  moral  stains,  and  people  became  convinced 
that  they  made  man  better.  The  devout  female  votaries  of  Isis, 
whom  Juvenalso  pictures  as  breaking  the  ice  to  bathe  in  the  Tiber, 
and  crawling  around  the  temple  on  their  bleeding  knees,  hoped  to 
atone  for  their  sins  and  to  make  up  for  their  shortcomings  by  means 
of  these  sufferings. 

When  a  new  ideal  grew  up  in  the  popular  conscience  during  the 
second  century,  when  the  magicians  themselves  became  pious  and 
serious  people,  free  from  passions  and  appetites,  and  were  honored 
because  of  the  dignity  of  their  lives  more  than  for  their  white  linen 
robes, 51  then  the  virtues  of  which  the  Eg}^ptian  priests  enjoined  the 
practice  also  became  less  external.  Purity  of  the  heart  rather  than 
cleanliness  of  the  body  was  demanded.  Renunciation  of  sensual 
pleasures  was  the  indispensable  condition  for  the  knowledge  of  divin- 
ity, which  was  the  supreme  good.s^  No  longer  did  Isis  favor  illicit 
love.  In  the  novel  by  Xenophon  of  Ephesus  (about  280  A.  D.)  she 
protects  the  heroine's  chastity  against  all  pitfalls  and  assures  its  tri- 
umph. According  to  the  ancient  belief  man's  entire  existence  was  a 
preparation  for  the  formidable  judgment  held  by  Serapis  after 
death,  but  to  have  him  decide  in  favor  of  the  mystic,  it  was  not 

"Farnell,  Evolution  of  Religion,  London,  1905,  pp.  88-192. 

'"'  Juvenal,  VI,  522  f. 

"  Friedlander,  Sittengesch.,  I,  p.  510. 

"  Plutarch,  De  Isid.,  c.  2. 
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enough  to  know  the  rites  of  the  sect;  the  individual  life  had  to  be 
free  from  crime ;  and  the  master  of  the  infernal  regions  assigned 
everybody  a  place  according  to  his  deserts.53  The  doctrine  of  future 
retribution  was  beginning  to  develop. 

However,  in  this  regard,  as  in  their  conception  of  the  divinity, 
the  Egyptian  mysteries  followed  the  general  progress  of  ideas  more 
than  they  directed  it.  Philosophy  transformed  them,  but  found  in 
them  little  inspiration. 


How  could  a  religion,  of  which  neither  the  theology  nor  the  ethics 
was  really  new,  stir  up  at  the  same  time  so  much  hostility  and  fervor 
among  the  Romans  ?  To  many  minds  of  to-day  theology  and  ethics 
constitute  religion,  but  during  the  classical  period  it  was  different, 
and  the  priests  of  Isis  and  Serapis  conquered  souls  mainly  by  other 
means.  They  seduced  them  by  the  powerful  attraction  of  the  ritual 
and  retained  them  by  the  marvelous  promises  of  their  doctrine  of 
immortality. 

To  the  Egyptians  ritual  had  a  value  far  superior  to  that  we 
ascribe  to  it  to-day.  It  had  an  operative  strength  of  its  own  that 
was  independent  of  the  intentions  of  the  officiating  priest.  The 
efficacy  of  prayer  depended  not  on  the  inner  disposition  of  the  be- 
liever, but  on  the  correctness  of  the  words,  gestures  and  intonation. 
Religion  was  not  clearly  differentiated  from  magic.  H  a  divinity 
was  invoked  according  to  the  correct  forms,  especially  if  one  knew 
how  to  pronounce  its  real  name,  it  was  compelled  to  act  in  con- 
formity to  the  will  of  its  priest.  The  sacred  words  were  an  incanta- 
tion that  compelled  the  superior  powers  to  obey  the  officiating  per- 
son, no  matter  what  purpose  he  had  in  view.  With  the  knowledge 
of  the  liturgy  men  acquired  an  immense  power  over  the  world  of 
spirits.  Porphyry  was  surprised  and  indignant  because  the  Egyp- 
tians sometimes  dared  to  threaten  the  gods  in  their  oration s.S4  In 
the  consecrations  the  priest's  summons  compelled  the  gods  to  come  and 
animate  their  statues,  and  thus  his  voice  created  divinities,ss  as  orig- 
inally the  almighty  voice  of  Tot  had  created  the  world. 5^ 

The  ritual  that  conferred  such  superhuman  power57  developed 
in  Egypt  into  a  state  of  perfection,  completeness  and  splendor  un- 
known in  the  Occident.    It  possessed  a  unity,  a  precision  and  a  per- 

**  Diodorus,  I,  93. 

"  Porph.,  Epist.  ad  Aneb.,  29. 

^^  G.  Hock,  Gricchische  Weihegehr'duche,  1905,  pp.  65  f. 

^  Cumont,  RecJierches  sur  le  manicheisnic,  p.  24,  n.  2. 

"  lamblichus,  My.?^.,  VI,  6. 
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manency  that  stood  in  striking  contrast  to  the  variety  of  the  myths, 
the  uncertainty  of  the  dogmas  and  the  arbitrariness  of  the  inter- 
pretations. The  sacred  books  of  the  Greco-Roman  period  are  a 
faithful  reproduction  of  the  texts  that  were  engraved  upon  the  walls 
of  the  pyramids  at  the  dawn  of  history,  notwithstanding  the  centuries 
that  had  passed.  Even  under  the  Caesars  the  ancient  ceremonies  dating 
back  to  the  first  ages  of  Egypt,  were  scrupulously  performed  be- 
cause the  smallest  word  and  the  least  gesture  had  their  importance. 
This  ritual  and  the  attitude  toward  it  found  their  way  for  the 
most  part  into  the  Latin  temples  of  Isis  and  Serapis.  This  fact  has 
long  been  ignored,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  about  it.  A  first  proof 
is  that  the  clergy  of  those  temples  were  organized  just  like  those  of 
Egypt  during  the  period  of  the  Ptolemies.^^  There  was  a  hierarchy 
presided  over  by  a  high  priest,  which  consisted  of  prophctcs  skilled 
in  the  sacred  science,  stolistes,  or  ornatrices,^^  whose  office  it  was 
to  dress  the  statues  of  the  gods,  pastophores  who  carried  the  sacred 
temple  plates  in  the  processions,  and  so  on,  just  as  in  Egypt.  As 
in  their  native  country,  the  priests  were  distinguished  from  common 
mortals  by  a  tonsure,  by  a  linen  tunic,  and  by  their  habits  as  well  as 
by  their  garb.  They  devoted  themselves  entirely  to  their  ministry 
and  had  no  other  profession.  This  sacerdotal  body  always  remained 
Egyptian  in  character,  if  not  in  nationality,  because  the  liturgy  it 
had  to  perform  remained  so.  In  a  similar  manner  the  priests  of  the 
Baals  were  Syrians,6°  because  they  were  the  only  ones  that  knew 
how  to  honor  the  gods  of  Syria. 

In  the  first  place  a  daily  service  had  to  be  held  just  as  in  the 
Nile  valley.  The  Egyptian  gods  enjoyed  a  precarious  immortality, 
for  they  were  liable  to  destruction  and  dependent  on  necessities. 
According  to  a  very  primitive  conception  that  always  remained  alive, 
they  had  to  be  fed,  clothed  and  refreshed  every  day  or  else  perish. 
From  this  fact  arose  the  necessity  of  a  liturgy  that  was  practically 
the  same  in  every  district.  It  was  jpractised  for  thousands  of  years 
and  opposed  its  unaltering  form  to  the  multiplicity  of  legends  and 
local  beliefs.®^ 

This  daily  liturgy  was  translated  into  Greek,  perhaps  later  into 
Latin  also ;  it  was  adapted  to  the  new  requirements  by  the  founders 
of  the  Serapeum,  and  faithfully  observed  in  the  Roman  temples  of 
the   Alexandrian   gods.     The   essential    ceremony   always   was   the 

"Otto,  Priester  wid  Tcmpcl,  I,  pp.  1141 

••CIL,  XII,  3061. 

*•  Kan,  De  love  Dolicheno,  1901,  p.  33. 

**  Moret,  Le  rituel  du  culte  divin  journalier  en  Egypte,  Paris,  1902. 
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Opening  (apcrtio)^^  of  the  sanctuary.  At  dawn  the  statue  of  the 
divinity  was  uncovered  and  shown  to  the  community  In  the  naos, 
that  had  been  closed  and  sealed  during  the  night.^^  Then,  again 
as  in  Egypt,  the  priest  Ht  the  sacred  fire  and  offered  libations  of 
water  supposed  to  be  from  the  deified  Nile,64  while  he  chanted  the 
usual  hymns  to  the  sound  of  flutes.  Finally,  "erect  upon  the 
threshold"— I  translate  literally  from  Porphyry — "he  awakens  the 
god  by  calling  to  him  in  the  Egyptian  language. "^s  As  we  see,  the 
god  was  revived  by  the  sacrifice  and,  as  under  the  Pharaohs,  awoke 
from  his  slumber  at  the  calling  of  his  name.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
the  name  was  indissolubly  connected  with  the  personality;  he  who 
could  pronounce  the  exact  name  of  an  individual  or  of  a  divinity 
was  obeyed  as  a  master  by  his  slave.'^^  This  fact  made  it  necessary 
to  maintain  the  original  form  of  that  mysterious  word.  There  was 
no  other  motive  for  the  introduction  of  a  number  of  barbarian  appel- 
lations into  the  magical  incantations. 

It  is  also  probable  that  the  toilet  of  the  statue  was  made  every 
day,  that  its  body  and  head  were  dressed,^^  as  in  the  Egyptian  ritual. 
We  have  seen  that  the  ornatrices  or  stolistes  were  especially  entrusted 
with  these  duties.  The  idol  was  covered  with  sumptuous  raiment 
and  ornamented  with  jewels  and  gems.  An  inscription  furnishes  us 
with  an  inventory  of  the  jewels  worn  by  an  Isis  of  ancient  Cadiz  i^^ 
her  ornaments  were  more  brilliant  than  those  of  Spanish  madonna. 

During  the  entire  forenoon,  from  the  moment  that  a  noisy  ac- 
clamation had  greeted  the  rising  of  the  sun,  the  images  of  the  gods 
were  exposed  to  the  silent  adoration  of  the  initiates. ^9  Egypt  is  the 
country  whence  contemplative  devotion  penetrated  into  Europe.  Then. 
in  the  afternoon,  a  second  service  was  held  to  close  the  sanctuary. 7° 

The  daily  liturgy  must  have  been  very  absorbing.  This  inno- 
vation in  the  Roman  paganism  was  full  of  consequences.  No  longer 
were  sacrifices  offered  to  the  god  on  certain  occasions  only,  but  twice 
a  day  elaborate  services  were  held.  As  with  the  Egyptians,  whom 
Herodotus  had  termed  the  most  religious  of  all  peoples,7i  devotion 

•""Apuleius,  XI,  22. 

"' Josephus,  Ant.  Jud.,  XVIII,  3.  5,  §  I74- 

"*  Juvenal,  VII,  527. 

"=  Cf.  Apuleius,  XI,  20. 

"^  Cumont,  Mon.  inyst.  Mithra,  I,  p.  313,  n.  4. 

*^  Apuleius,  Metam.,  XI,  9. 

^«  CIL,  II,  3386. 

•"•  Apuleius,  XI,  24. 

™  The  ritual  differed  somewhat  in  this  respect  from  that  of  Egypt. 

"  Herodotus,  II,  37. 
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assumed  a  tendency  to  fill  out  the  whole  existence  and  to  dominate 
private  and  public  interests.  The  constant  repetition  of  the  same 
prayers  kept  up  and  renewed  faith,  and,  we  might  say,  people  lived 
continually  under  the  eyes  of  the  gods. 

Besides  the  daily  rites  of  the  Abydos  liturgy  the  holidays  mark- 
ing the  beginning  of  the  different  seasons  were  celebrated  at  the 
same  date  every  year.7-  It  was  the  same  in  Italy.  The  calendars 
have  preserved  the  names  of  several  of  them,  and  of  one,  the  Navi- 
gium  Isidis,  the  rhetorician  Apuleius"  has  left  us  a  brilliant  descrip- 
tion on  which,  to  speak  with  the  ancients,  he  emptied  all  his  color 
tubes.  On  March  5th,  when  navigation  reopened  after  the  winter 
months,  a  gorgeous  procession74  marched  to  the  coast,  and  a  ship 
consecrated  to  Isis,  the  protectress  of  sailors,  was  launched.  A  bur- 
lesque group  of  masked  persons  opened  the  procession,  then  came 
the  women  in  white  gowns  strewing  flowers,  the  stolistes  waving  the 
garments  of  the  goddess  and  the  dadophores  with  lighted  torches. 
After  these  came  the  hymnodes,  whose  songs  mingled  in  turn  with 
the  sharp  sound  of  the  cross-flutes  and  the  ringing  of  the  brass 
timbrels ;  then  the  throngs  of  the  initiates,  and  finaly  the  priests, 
with  shaven  heads  and  clad  in  linen  robes  of  a  dazzling  white,  bear- 
ing the  images  of  animal-faced  gods  and  strange  symbols,  as  for 
instance  a  golden  urn  containing  the  sacred  water  of  the  Nile.  The 
procession  stopped  in  front  of  altars^s  erected  along  the  road,  and 
on  these  altars  the  sacred  objects  were  uncovered  for  the  veneration 
of  the  faithful.  The  strange  and  sumptuous  magnificence  of  these 
celebrations  made  a  deep  impression  on  the  common  people  who 
loved  public  entertainments. 

But  of  all  the  celebrations  connected  with  the  worship  of  Isis 
the  most  stirring  and  the  most  suggestive  was  the  commemoration 
of  the  "Finding  of  Osiris"  (Inventio,  E{5p€cn?).  Its  antecedents  date 
back  to  remote  antiquity.  Since  the  time  of  the  twelfth  dynasty, 
and  probably  much  earlier,  there  had  been  held  at  Abydos  and  else- 
where a  sacred  performance  similar  to  the  mysteries  of  our  Middle 
Ages,  in  which  the  events  of  Osiris's  passion  and  resurrection  were 
reproduced.  We  are  in  possession  of  the  ritual  of  those  perform- 
ances.7^     Issuing  from  the  temple,  the  god  fell  under  Set's  blows ; 

"Maspero,  Rev.  critique,  II  (1905)-  PP-  361  f. 
"  Apuleius,  Metam,  XI,  7  f- 
"  Cumont,  Mon.  myst.  Mithra,  I,  p.  3i5- 
■"  Dessau,  Inscr.  sel,  4353,  4445- 

■"  Schafer,  Die  Mystcrien  des  Osiris  in  Abydos  iintcr  Scsostris  III,  Leip- 
sic,  1904. 
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around  his  body  funeral  lamentations  were  simulated,  and  he  was 
buried  according  to  the  rites ;  then  Set  was  vanquished  by  Horus, 
and  Osiris,  restored  to  life,  reentered  his  temple  triumphant  over 
death. 

The  same  myth  was  represented  in  almost  the  same  manner  at 
Rome  at  the  beginning  of  each  November.77  While  the  priests  and 
the  believers  moaned  and  lamented,  Isis  in  great  distress  sought  the 
divine  body  of  Osiris,  whose  limbs  had  been  scattered  by  Typhon. 
Then,  after  the  corpse  had  been  found,  rehabilitated  and  revived, 
there  was  a  long  outburst  of  joy,  an  exuberant  jubilation  that  rang 
through  the  temples  and  the  streets  so  loudly  that  it  annoyed  the 
passers-by. 

This  mingled  despair  and  enthusiasm  acted  as  strongly  upon 
the  feelings  of  the  believers  as  did  the  spring-holiday  ceremony  in 
the  Phrygian  religion,  and  it  acted  through  the  same  means.  More- 
over, there  was  an  esoteric  meaning  attached  to  it  that  none  but  the 
pious  elect  understood.  Besides  the  public  ceremonies  there  was  a 
secret  worship  to  which  one  was  admitted  only  after  a  gradual  ini- 
tiation. The  hero  of  Apuleius  had  to  submit  to  the  ordeal  three 
times  in  order  to  obtain  the  whole  revelation.  In  Egypt  the  clergy 
communicated  certain  rites  and  interpretations  only  upon  a  promise 
not  to  reveal  them.  In  fact  this  was  the  case  in  the  worship  of  Isis 
at  Abydos  and  elsewhere.^^  When  the  Ptolemies  regulated  the 
Greek  ritual  of  their  new  religion,  it  assumed  the  form  of  the  mys- 
teries spread  over  the  Hellenic  world  and  became  very  like  those  of 
Eleusis.  The  hand  of  the  Eumolpide  Timotheus  is  noticeable  in  this 
connection. 79 

But  while  the  ceremonial  of  the  initiations  and  even  the  produc- 
tion of  the  liturgic  drama  were  thus  adapted  to  the  religious  habits 
of  the  Greeks,  the  doctrinal  contents  of  the  Alexandrian  mysteries 
remained  purely  Egyptian.  The  old  belief  that  immortality  could 
be  secured  by  means  of  an  identification  of  the  deceased  with  Osiris 
or  Serapis  never  died  out. 

Perhaps  in  no  other  people  did  the  epigram  of  Fustel  de  Cou- 
langes  find  so  complete  a  verification  as  in  the  Egyptians :  "Death 
was  the  first  mystery ;  it  started  man  on  the  road  of  the  other  mys- 
teries."^°  Nowhere  else  was  life  so  completely  dominated  bv  pre- 
occupation with  life  after  death ;  nowhere  else  was  such  minute  and 

"  Cf.  Foucart,  "Rech.  sur  les  myst.  d'Eleusis,"  Mem.  Acad.  Inscr.,  XXXV, 
p.  Z7- 

'"'  Idem,  pp.  19  f. 

'"Gruppe,  Griech.  Mythol.,  p.  1574. 

^La  cite  antique,  Bk.  I,  II,  fin. 
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complicated  care  taken  to  secure  and  perpetuate  another  existence 
for  the  deceased.  The  funeral  literature,  of  which  we  have  found 
a  very  great  number  of  documents,  had  acquired  a  development 
equaled  by  no  other,  and  the  architecture  of  no  other  nation  can 
exhibit  tombs  comparable  with  the  pyramids  or  the  rock-built  se- 
pulchers  of  Thebes. 

This  constant  endeavor  to  secure  an  after-existence  for  one's 
self  and  relatives  manifested  itself  in  various  ways,  but  it  finally 
assumed  a  concrete  form  in  the  worship  of  Osiris.  The  fate  of 
Osiris,  the  god  who  died  and  returned  to  life,  became  the  prototype 
of  the  fate  of  every  human  being  that  observed  the  funeral  rites. 
"As  truly  as  Osiris  lives,"  says  an  Egyptian  text,  "he  also  shall 
live ;  as  truly  as  Osiris  is  not  dead,  shall  he  not  die ;  as  truly  as  Osiris 
is  not  annihilated,  shall  he  not  be  annihilated."^' 

If,  then,  the  deceased  had  piously  served  Osiris-Serapis,  he 
was  assimilated  to  that  god,  and  shared  his  immortality  in  the  under- 
world, where  the  judge  of  the  dead  held  forth.  He  lived  not  as  a 
tenuous  shade  or  as  a  subtle  spirit,  but  in  full  possession  of  his  body 
as  well  as  of  his  soul.  That  was  the  Egyptian  doctrine,  and  that 
certainly  was  also  the  doctrine  of  the  Greco-Latin  mysteries.^- 

Through  the  initiation  the  mystic  was  born  again,  but  to  a  super- 
human life,  and  became  the  equal  of  the  immortals.^^  In  his  ecstasy 
he  imagined  that  he  was  crossing  the  threshold  of  death  and  con- 
templating the  gods  of  heaven  and  hell  face  to  face.^^  If  he  had 
accurately  followed  the  prescriptions  imposed  upon  him  by  Isis  and 
Serapis  through  their  priests,  those  gods  prolonged  his  life  after  his 
decease  beyond  the  duration  assigned  to  it  by  destiny,  and  he  par- 
ticipated eternally  in  their  beatitude  and  offered  them  his  homage 
in  their  realm.^s  The  "unspeakable  pleasure"  he  felt  when  con- 
templating the  sacred  images  in  the  temple^^  became  perpetual  rap- 
ture when  he  was  in  the  divine  presence  instead  of  in  the  presence 
of  the  image,  and  drawn  close  to  divinity  his  thirsting  soul  enjoyed 
the  delights  of  that  ineffable  beauty.S7 

When  the  Alexandrian  mysteries  spread  over  Italy  under  the 
republic,  no  religion  had  ever  brought  to  mankind  as  formal  a 
promise  of  blest  immortality  as  these,  and  this,  more  than  anything 

"Erman,  Die  dgyptische  Religion,  Berlin,  1905,  pp.  96-9/- 

''  Cf.  Kaibel,  Inscr.  gr.,  XIV,  2098. 

*■  Reizenstein,  Archiv  fUr  Religionsw.,  VII  (1904),  4o6  f . 

^  Apuleius,  Metam.,  23. 

^  Idem,  XI,  6  fin. 

^  Idem,  c.  24. 

«'  Plutarch.  De  Isid.,  78,  p.  383  A. 
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else,  lent  them  an  irresistible  power  of  attraction.  Instead  of  the 
vague  and  contradictory  opinions  of  the  philosophers  in  regard  to 
the  destiny  of  the  soul,  Serapis  offered  certainty  founded  on  divine 
revelation  corroborated  by  the  faith  of  the  countless  generations 
that  had  adhered  to  it.  What  the  votaries  of  Orpheus  had  con- 
fusedly discovered  through  the  veil  of  the  legends,  and  taught  to 
Magna  Grecia,^^  namely,  that  this  earthly  life  was  a  trial,  a  prepa- 
ration for  a  higher  and  purer  life,  that  the  happiness  of  an  after-life 
could  be  secured  by  means  of  rites  and  observances  revealed  by  the 
gods  themselves,  all  this  was  now  preached  with  a  firmness  and 
precision  hitherto  unknown.  These  eschatological  doctrines  in  par- 
ticular, helped  Egypt  to  conquer  the  Latin  world  and  especially  the 
miserable  masses,  on  whom  the  weight  of  all  the  iniquities  of  Roman 
society  rested  heavily. 

The  power  and  popularity  of  that  belief  in  future  life  has  left 
traces  even  in  the  French  language,  and  in  concluding  this  study, 
from  which  I  have  been  compelled  to  exclude  every  picturesque 
detail,  I  would  like  to  point  out  how  a  French  word  of  to-day  dimly 
perpetuates  the  memory  of  the  old  Egyptian  ideas. 

During  the  cold  nights  of  their  long  winters  the  Scandinavians 
dreamed  of  a  Walhalla  where  the  deceased  warriors  sat  in  well  closed 
brilliantly  illuminated  halls,  warming  themselves  and  drinking  the 
strong  liquor  served  by  the  Valkyries ;  but  under  the  burning  sky 
of  Egypt,  near  the  arid  sand  where  thirst  kills  the  traveler,  people 
wished  that  their  dead  might  find  a  limpid  spring  in  their  future 
wanderings  to  assuage  the  heat  that  devoured  them,  and  that  they 
might  be  refreshed  by  the  breezes  of  the  north  wind.^9  Even  at 
Rome  the  adherents  of  the  Alexandrian  gods  frequently  inscribed 
the  following  wish  on  their  tombs:  "May  Osiris  give  you  fresh 
water."9o  Soon  this  water  became,  in  a  figurative  sense,  the  foun- 
tain of  life  pouring  out  immortality  to  thirsting  souls.  The  meta- 
phor obtained  such  popularity  that  in  Latin  refrigerium  became 
synonymous  with  comfort  and  happiness.  The  term  retained  this 
meaning  in  the  liturgy  of  the  church,^^  and  for  that  reason  people 
continue  to  pray  for  the  spiritual  rafrmchissement  of  the  dead  al- 
though the  Christian  paradise  has  very  little  resemblance  to  the  fields 
of  Aalu. 

**  Cf.  Diels,  Vorsokratiker. 

*'Cf.  Maspero,  Etudes  egyptiennes,  I  (1881),  p.  189. 
•*  Kaibel,  Inscr.  gr.,  XIV,  1488,  1705,  1782,  1842. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 

HEINRICH  JULIUS  HOLTZMANN. 

OBITUARY. 

We  are  just  in  receipt  of  the  announcement  of  the  demise  of  Dr.  Heinrich 
Julius  Holtzmann,  Professor  Emeritus  of  the  theological  faculty  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Strassburg,  who,  on  August  4,  1910,  passed  away  in  Baden-Baden 
at  the  advanced  age  of  seventy-eight  3'ears. 

Some  years  ago  we  published  an  article  on  the  life  and  career  of  Pro- 
fessor Holtzmann  in  The  Open  Court  (XVI,  257)  referring  to  him  as  a  typ- 
ical example  of  a  modern  theologian  who,  coming  from  the  orthodox  camp, 
had  gradually  broadened  out  under  the  influence  of  scientific  inquiry,  and 
without  breaking  with  the  past  has  developed  into  a  man  of  science,  sharing 
with  his  colleagues  of  other  faculties,  among  them  also  the  naturalists,  an 
adhesion  to  the  scientific  world-conception  which  is  fast  becoming  the  com- 
mon property  of  all  educated  people. 

Professor  Holtzmann  was  born  May  17,  1832,  in  Carlsruhe,  Baden.  He 
studied  theology  at  Heidelberg  in  1861  and  in  1874  was  called  to  the  Univer- 
sity of  Strassburg,  where  he  remained  until  1904,  when  he  retired  to  Baden- 
Baden.  But  the  period  of  retirement  did  not  mean  leisure  to  him,  for  he 
continued  his  literary,  especially  his  editorial,  work  of  the  Theologischc 
Jahresherichte  most  diligently  up  to  the  very  last. 

His  specialty  was  the  New  Testament,  and  his  several  works  are  counted 
as  most  comprehensive  and  reliable  expositions  of  the  present  state  of  in- 
quiry. We  mention  here  as  the  most  important  ones  his  books  on  "The 
Synoptic  Gospels"  (1863),  "Critique  of  the  Epistles  to  the  Ephesians  and 
Colossians"  (1872),  "The  Pastoral  Epistles"  (1880)  ;  while  his  "Textbook 
(Lehrbuch)  of  the  Ilistorico-critical  Introduction  to  the  New  Testament" 
(1885)  as  well  as  his  "Commentary  (Hand-Commentar)  on  the  New  Testa- 
ment" have  passed  through  several  editions,  and  are  still  indispensable  works 
of  reference.  Pie  further  published  a  "Textbook  of  New  Testament  Theol- 
ogy," "The  Messianic  Consciousness  of  Jesus,"  and  a  great  many  smaller 
works  and  essays.  Not  the  least  part  of  his  activity  consisted  in  editing  the 
Theologischc  Jahresberichtc,  the  scientific  standing  of  which  is  unquestioned 
in  both  orthodox  and  liberal  circles. 


SEMITIC  AND  SUMERIAN;  A  STUDY  IN  ORIGINS. 

BY  ALAN   S.   HAWKESWORTH. 

This  is  the  title  of  the  contribution  of  the  Rev.  C.  J.  Ball,  M.A.  of  Oxford, 
to  the  Hilprecht  Anniversary  Volume.    He  clearly  shows  that  there  exists  a 
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close  similarity  between  the  Sumerian  of  archaic  Babylonia  and  the  root  stems 
of  the  Semitic  group  of  languages— Hebrew,  Arabic,  Syriac,  Assyrian  and 
Ethiopic.  He  even  brings  forward  some  analogies  in  archaic  Chinese  and 
Japanese,  although  Sumerian,  like  Chinese,  is  an  agglutinative  tongue  almost 
devoid  of  any  inflections ;  while  the  Semitic  languages,  as  we  well  know, 
possess  elaborate  grammatical  machinery,  Arabic  and  Assyrian,  in  particular, 
as  every  weary  student  is  aware,  being  rather  overburdened  in  this  respect. 

Indeed,  as  I  myself  have  pointed  out  in  my  essay  on  "The  Identity  of 
Hebrew  and  Aryan  Roots,"  over  95%  of  the  Semitic  roots  occur  also  in  our 
Greek  and  Latin  lexicons.  The  truth  is  in  fact  that  roots,  in  every  language, 
are  necessarily  inherited  and  should  then,  prima  facie,  be  the  same  among 
all  people  of  an  original  common  ancestry ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  grammar, 
or  inflection,  and  to  a  still  greater  degree,  syntax  and  "style,"  must  vary  not 
merely  with  every  racial  "family" — Aryan  or  Semitic,  or  Mongolian — but  also 
with  every  nation,  every  age,  and  even  every  social  class  and  individual.  In 
truth,  no  two  of  us  have  precisely  identical  grammars,  nor  do  we  even  agree 
with  ourselves,  as  boy,  youth,  and  man.  So  here  we  can  repeat  in  the  philo- 
logical domain  the  philosophical  dictum  of  Leibnitz,  that  no  two  things  can 
ever  be  identical. 

Dr.  Ball  gives  a  lengthy  and  impressive  list  of  such  roots  common  to 
Sumerian  and  the  various  Semitic  tongues.  He  further  shows  that  the 
familiar  triliteralism  of  our  Semitic  lexicons  was  almost  certainly  buill  up 
from  more  primitive  monosyllabic  roots,  the  various  pre-,  in-,  or  suffixes 
used  to  complete  the  triliteral  form,  having,  in  a  great  number  of  cases,  quite 
obvious  values — a  fact  also  elaborated  by  myself  in  a  hitherto  unpublished 
essay,  "Upon  the  Formation  of  Hebrew  Verbal  Stems." 

For  example,  the  prefix  shin  to  a  root  gives  it  a  causative  value,  making 
it  a  Shaphel  form  of  the  original  root.  Thus  Batha,  "to  cut  off,"  "cease," 
becomes  shabath,  "to  cause  to  cease,"  "keep  Sabbath,"  while  Tur,  Dur,  A  tar, 
Ng'atar  =  rrjpiw,  "tour,"  "tower,"  etc.,  etc.,  in  its  Shaphel  form  is  Shatar, 
"oversee,"  "guard,"  whereas  Natar,  "watch,"  "guard,"  is  plainly  the  Niphal 
form  of  the  same  stem.  Yet  again,  Ur,  "become  light"  and  Ara,  opdw,  "to 
see,"  become  Nur,  Nahar,  "to  shine" ;  and  shur,  "see,"  Zahar,  Tsahal,  "shine," 
Tsohar,  "light,"  etc.  etc.  Preformative  nun  then  appears  to  impart  a  passive 
sense,  as  befits  its  Niphal  origin,  while  roots  beginning  with  mim  are  probably 
remains  of  the  rare  Maphel  formation  with  perhaps  the  sense  of  "instrumen- 
tation." The  frequent  duplication  of  final  consonants  seems  to  lend  an  in- 
tensitive  force  to  the  root,  but  prefixing,  inserting,  or  postfixing  one  of  the 
five  vowels  appears  to  have  little  or  no  modifying  value  since  the  one  bi- 
literal  root  is  frequently  found  triliteralized  by  any  or  all  of  the  five,  with 
little  or  no  shade  of  meaning.  This  fact  brings  into  still  greater  prominence 
the  essential  artificiality  of  that  insistence  upon  triliteralism,  and  avoidance 
of  all  biliteral  or  multiliteral  stems,  that  was  one  of  the  many  obsessions  of 
the  Semitic  mind. 


THE  CHERRY  MINE  SETTLEMENT. 

The  settlement  which  has  been   arrived  at  between   the  owners   of  the 
Cherry  mine  and  the  families  of  the  victims  is  very  satisfactory  all  around. 
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It  is  practically  based  upon  the  English  law  according  to  the  Compensation 
Act  of  1906,  and  the  case  promises  to  become  a  precedent  which  will  be  fol- 
lowed in  the  future.  It  is  noteworthy  that  the  arrangements  have  been  made 
so  as  to  avoid  loss  by  legal  proceedings,  and  with  few  exceptions  unprincipled 
lawyers  have  been  prevented  from  preying  upon  the  ignorance  of  the  claim- 
ants. The  man  who  attained  this  result  by  his  common  sense  is  Mr.  J.  E. 
Williams,  manager  of  the  Plumb  Opera  House,  of  Streator,  once  himself  a 
miner.  Miss  Sarah  Barnwell  Elliott  has  compiled  the  data  of  the  affair  under 
the  title  An  Epoch-Making  Settlement  Between  Labor  and  Capital,  A  com- 
pilation made  from  letters,  reports  and  official  statements  regarding  the  Cherry 
Mine  Disaster,  published  first  in  the  Forensic  Quarterly,  June  1910,  and  re- 
printed by  the  press  of  the  University  of  the  South,  Sewanee,  Tennessee. 

Mr.  Williams  first  looked  into  the  matter  as  a  mere  outsider  interested  in 
the  welfare  of  the  sufferers.  Miss  Elliott  says :  "So  quiet,  so  sane,  so  gentle, 
so  patient  was  he  that  the  crushed  people,  the  wrecked  corporation  scarcely 
knew  that  he  worked;  not  even  the  "Shyster"  lawyers  suspected  in  him  an 
enemy;  he,  however,  fully  realized  them,  and  guided  himself  accordingly. 
Back  and  forth  between  corporation  and  claimants  he  went ;  he  listened,  he 
questioned,  he  advised,  until  at  last,  after  long  and  patient  labor  against  seem- 
ingly overwhelming  odds,  he  turned  the  destroying  fire  of  the  unfortunate 
mule-driver  into  a  "Refiner's  fire,"  where  the  dross  of  all  evil  contentions,  all 
bitterness  was  burned  away  and  only  the  pure  gold  of  loving-kindness,  of 
Christ-like  compassion  was  left." 

The  Cherry  mine  is  practically  owned  by  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee,  and 
St.  Paul  Railroad,  and  when  Mr.  Williams  tried  to  discover  a  source  from 
which  he  could  satisfy  the  needs  of  the  sufferers,  President  Earling  met  the 
problem  squarely  by  answering,  "We  acknowledge  a  moral  obligation."  "And," 
said  Mr.  Williams,  "this  statement  was  the  keynote  of  all  the  subsequent  pro- 
ceedings." Law-suits  would  have  benefited  a  number  of  Shyster  lawyers  but 
would  have  left  a  mere  pittance  in  the  hands  of  the  bereft  families. 

Mr.  Williams  was  assisted  in  the  mediation  by  the  United  Mine  Workers 
of  Illinois,  who,  through  their  Executive  Board,  gave  the  settlement  their  en- 
dorsement, and  whose  president,  Mr.  Duncan  MacDonald,  rendered  valuable 
service.  Without  the  ethical  attitude  of  President  Earling  the  many  diffi- 
culties could  not  have  been  surmounted,  and  we  have  the  spectacle  of  a  rail- 
road president,  a  trades  union,  and  an  ex-coal  miner  cooperating  in  the  settle- 
ment on  moral  Imes  of  one  of  the  greatest  mining  disasters  in  history. 

The  sum  paid  by  the  Coal  Company  in  this  settlement  will  amount  to 
nearly  half  a  million  dollars.  In  addition  to  this  there  has  been  subscribed 
from  various  sources  for  the  relief  of  the  Cherry  sufferers  about  $300,000. 
This  sum  will  be  disbursed  by  the  Cherry  Commission,  a  body  composed  of 
representatives  of  subscribers  to  the  relief  funds,  such  as  the  Red  Cross,  the 
United  Mine  Workers,  the  Illinois  Coal  Operators  Association,  the  State 
of  Illinois,  and  the  general  public.  The  money  paid  by  the  St.  Paul  Coal  Com- 
pany was  given  to  all  widows  alike  regardless  of  the  number  of  children. 
The  funds  of  the  Cherry  Commission  will  be  devoted  largely  to  the  support 
of  the  children.  Childless  widows  will  receive  $300  to  $500  outright,  while 
widows  with  children  will  receive  a  pension  of  from  $20  to  $40  per  month, 
until  the  eldest  children  arrive  at  the  age  of  fourteen. 
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BOOK  REVIEWS  AND  NOTES. 


What  to  Do  at  Recess.  By  George  Ellszuorth  Johnson.  Boston :  Ginn,  1910. 
Pp-  33,  Price,  25  cents. 

The  author  is  the  successful  superintendent  of  playgrounds  and  parks  and 
vacation  schools  in  Pittsburg,  Pa.  In  this  little  book,  fully  illustrated  with 
attractive  drav^rings  of  children  at  play,  Mr.  Johnson  talks  with  chatty  infor- 
mality to  teachers  first  of  the  primary  departments,  next,  of  the  intermediate 
and  finally  of  the  grammar  grades.  To  each  group  he  mentions  and  describes 
large  numbers  of  games  particularly  suited  to  the  needs  of  its  pupils,  following 
their  natural  inclinations  and  aptitudes.  The  simple  games  require  no  appa- 
ratus, or  only  that  of  such  a  primitive  character  that  no  school  yard  is  too 
limited  in  size  or  opportunity  to  provide  it.  His  suggestions  are  eminently 
practical  and  helpful  and  can  be  easily  utilized  even  by  the  teacher  who  is  most 
untrained  in  kindergarten  and  gymnasium  plays  and  practices.  For  the  pri- 
mary grades  many  favorite  games  of  a  generation  ago,  such  as  London  Bridge 
and  Prisoner's  Base  are  advocated,  while  track  and  field  athletics  are  en- 
couraged to  find  a  place  in  the  intermediate  grades.  Mr.  Johnson  urges  the 
revival  of  folk  dances  of  all  countries  and  asks  the  teachers  to  learn  them  at 
first  hand  of  foreign  mothers  of  the  neighborhood  whenever  possible.  At  the 
end  of  each  chapter  there  is  a  list  of  games  classified  in  such  obvious  and  sug- 
gestive divisions  as  dramatic  games,  ball  games,  running  games,  singing  games, 
dances,  track  and  field  events.  Speaking  of  Athens  and  comparing  the  result 
and  methods  of  Athenian  education  with  that  of  the  most  advanced  nations 
of  to-day,  Mr.  Johnson  introduces  his  preface  most  pertinently  as  follows : 

"Once  upon  a  time  the  citizens  of  a  certain  city  were  greatly  interested  in 
the  nurture  and  training  of  children,  and  when  the  question  arose  as  to 
whether  they  should  build  a  great  public  school  or  open  a  playground,  it  was 
decided  to  open  a  playground.  Now  it  came  to  pass,  in  the  course  of  years, 
that  the  children  of  that  city  advanced  so  far  beyond  the  rest  of  the  human 
race  that,  in  all  the  centuries  since,  the  nations  that  have  gone  on  building 
public  schools  and  neglecting  to  open  playgrounds  have  not  been  able  to  catch 
up  with  them  even  to  this  day." 


The  Crime  of  the  Congo.  By  A.  Conan  Doyle.  New  York:  Doubleday, 
1909. 
King  Leopold  of  Belgium  can  no  longer  receive  complaints  of  his  Congo 
administration,  nor  can  he  justify  himself  or  change  what  has  been  done,  but 
his  successor  has  now  an  6pportunity  either  to  explain  and  defend  the 
charges  brought  against  his  uncle  or  to  work  a  great  reform  as  the  case  may 
be.  Sir  A.  Conan  Doyle  is  very  strongly  convinced  that  the  administration 
in  the  Congo  lands  is  the  greatest  crime  known  to  human  history.  He  men- 
tions important  witnesses  of  the  crime  from  all  nations,  and  says  there  is  no 
possibility  of  error  concerning  the  facts  thus  reported.  He  hopes  to  arouse 
sympathy  with  his  view  and  active  cooperation  so  that  the  banner  of  human-* 
ity  and  civilization  might  be  carried  forward  in  such  a  cause  by  the  tWO 
great  English-speaking  nations.  From  the  details  here  given,  which  are  in- 
credibly revolting,  it  is  clear  that  measures  should  be  taken  for  thorough  in- 
vestigation. That  many  interested  travelers  have  passed  through  the  region 
and  have  seen  nothing  of  the  alleged  outrages,  the  author  says  is  owing  to  the 
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fact  that  the  authorities  know  when  strangers  are  coming  and  take  pains  to 
hide  the  atrocities.  Conan  Doyle  writes  with  evident  sincerity  and  depth  of 
feeling;  the  proceeds  of  the  book  are  to  go  towards  the  investigation  and 
correction  of  the  evils,  and  he  is  doing  all  in  his  power  to  arouse  people  to 
action.  If  even  a  part  of  what  he  describes  is  true,  everything  possible  should 
be  done  in  the  interests  of  humanity.  Still  we  must  remember  that  there  are 
other  competent  witnesses  who  find  that  the  government  of  Belgium  is  not 
so  culpable  as  this  book  would  convince  us,  and  when  we  read  in  its  preface 
that  "a  perusal  of  all  of  these  sources  of  information  will  show  that  there  is 
not  a  grotesque,  obscene  or  ferocious  torture  which  human  ingenuity  could 
invent  which  has  not  been  used  against  these  harmless  and  helpless  people," 
we  cannot  but  feel  that  the  author  overlooks  the  provocation  offered  by 
natives  which  are  among  the  most  barbarous  of  existing  tribes. 


An  Interview.  By  Daniel  W.  Church.  Chicago:  The  Berlin  Carey  Co., 
1910.     Pp.  163.     Price  $1.00. 

A  rather  remarkable  little  book  and  one  which,  in  spite  of  a  serious  defect 
in  its  style,  will  have  a  wide  appeal,  in  that  it  makes  an  attractive  statement 
of  the  similarity  in  spirit  between  Abraham  Lincoln  and  the  chief  character 
in  the  Christian  religion. 

The  book  begins  with  a  picture  of  Lincoln's  birth.  There  is  delicacy  of 
style  in  these  few  pages  that  amounts  almost  to  homage  for  the  child  born 
amid  surroundings  so  nearly  like  those  of  the  Bethlehem  babe,  and  the  reader 
follows  gladly,  with  increasing  interest,  while  the  author  describes  the  "event 
which  occurred  in  the  little  floorless  cabin,  in  the  State  of  Kentucky,  the  full 
result  of  which  we  have  not  yet  seen  nor  shall  we  see  for  many  years  to  come." 

The  first  part  of  the  book  is  so  charming  in  its  tender  appeal  to  human 
sentiment  that  when  the  author  takes  up  the  serious  part  of  his  Interview,  the 
reader's  emotions  suffer  a  distinct  shock.  The  more  or  less  confused  statement 
of  modern  industrial  problems  creates  a  feeling  almost  of  exasperation  that 
the  author  did  not  take  more  time  to  clarify  his  ideas  before  attempting  to 
prophesy  a  millennium.  The  book,  however,  contains  plenty  of  insight  into  the 
true  greatness  and  divinity  of  man. 


Two  recent  publications  of  the  Duri-'sche  Buchhandhmg  of  Leipsic  are 
Hegels  Aesthetik  im  Verhaltnis  zu  Schiller  (Price.  1.80  m.)  in  which  the 
author,  A.  Lewkowitz,  presents  a  contribution  to  the  regeneration  of  German 
idealism ;  and  Gustav  Freytags  Kultur-  und  Gcschichtspsychologie  by  Dr. 
Georg  Schridde  (price  3  m.)  which  aims  to  show  how  Freytag's  interpreta- 
tion of  history  is  mainly  derived  from  Hegel's  philosophy  though  it  was 
greatly  stimulated  also  by  Humboldt's  philosophy  of  language  and  the  re- 
searches in  m3i:hology  of  Wilhelm  and  Jakob  Grimm. 


Magic;  the  Magazine  of  Wonder,  published  by  Mr.  Ernest  Evangeline, 
of  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  is  a  new  candidate  for  public  favor.  It  is  a  clever  little 
journal,  replete  with  novel  and  original  ideas  in  magic  and  mystery,  and  will 
prove  of  interest  to  every  amateur  and  professional  conjurer  who  wishes  to 
be  up  to  date.  The  typography  is  artistic  and  the  illustrations  of  a  high 
order  of  merit. 
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Letters  to  His  Holiness 
Pope  Pius  X 

By  A   MODERNIST 

Pp.300 — Portrait  Frontispiece   (Pope  Pius  X) 
Cloth,  $1.25   (5s.  6d.) 


EVERY  reform  presupposes  abuses.  Are  there  abuses  in  the  Eoman  Catholic 
Church  now?  Let  the  answer  come  from  within  the  Church  itself.  When 
priests  talk  together  confidentially  do  they  never  complain  of  tyranny? 
Do  they  never  criticize  the  Italian  autocracy  which  rules  from  the  Tiber?  Do 
they  never  express  resentment  against  a  seminary  education  which  leaves  them 
ignorant  of  the  chief  problems  which  are  moving  the  modern  world? — problems 
arising  from  biblical  criticism,  comparative  religion,  the  history  of  dogma, 
and  the  Church's  relation  to  social  progress?  Do  they  never  confide  to  one 
another  that  their  personality  is  crushed,  the  free  development  of  intellect 
obstructed,  and  the  aspirati(Tn  of  their  hearts  frustrated?  Do  they  never 
whisper  their  regret  for  having  when  unknowing  boys  taken  a  merciless  vow? 
Do  they  never  speak  with  disgust  of  superstition  which,  because  ofiicially  sanc- 
tioned, they  must  promote  and  pretend  to  believe?  Do  they  never  voice  their 
uneasiness  at  seeing  the  Church's  best  scholars  condemned,  and  every  effort 
made  to  keep  priests  in  ignorance  of  the  progress  of  critical  studies? 

You  know  that  in  their  confidences  priests  do  speak  of  these  things.  There- 
fore abuses  exist;  and  Modernism  is  notliing  else  than  manfully  recognizing 
them. 
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Kindly  send  me  a  copy  of  Letters  to  His  Holiness,  for  which 
I  enclose  postal  order for$  1  .25. 
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"Scholarship  matched  with  enthusiasm." — Expository  Times 


The  Apocryphal  Acts  of  Paul,  Peter,  John, 
Andrew,  and  Thomas 


By  REV.  BERNARD  PICK.  D.  D. 


12  mo.    376  pp.    Cloth,  $1.25 


''  I   ""HE  present  work  is  the  first  attempt  to  make  the  researches  of  Lipsius  and 
^      Bonnet  on  Apocryphal  Acts  of  the  Apostles  and   Schmidt's   Coptic  Acta 
Pauli  accessible  to  the  English  reader. 


PRESS  NOTES 


THE  EXPOSITORY  TIMES,  London, 

"Dr.  Pick  has  proved  b.v  his  Paralipomcna  of 
last  year  that  he  is  quite  competent  for  this 
work.       His    scholarship    is    matched    with    enthu- 


AMHERST  LITERARY  JOURNAL 

"The  oldest  and  most  important  of  the  Apocry- 
phal Acts,  a  knowledge  of  which  is  Indispensable 
to  the  minister,  the  missionary,  and  the  teacher 
of  Biblical  literature.  It  was  at  this  time  also 
that  Christian  poetry  had  its  beginning  among  the 
Agnostics.   .   .   . 

"The  work  possesses  the  merit  of  being  both 
scholarly  and  interesting  to  the  general  reader. 
The  Apocryphal  Acts  contain  'both  truth  and  fic- 
tion' ;  enough  of  the  latter  to  make  the  book  de- 
lightful. .  .  .  Remark,  for  instance,  the  extreme 
durability  of  the  pious  Thecla,  Paul's  follower, 
under  all  the  attempts  of  the  Roman  Governor  to 
procure  her  death  by  torture.  This  same  virgin, 
after  her  youthful  adventures,  dwelt  peacefully  in 
a  cave  for  seventy-two  years,  curing  the  sick,  until 
the  local  doctors  found  that  she  was  seriously 
interfering  with  their  practice,  and  compelled 
her  to  leave  the  region.  Next  are  recounted  the 
struggles  of  Peter  with  the  wicked  Simon  Magus, 
a  character  who  frequently  recurs  in  later  litera- 
ture. Full  of  naivete  to  our  eyes  are  these  writ- 
ings, but  there  is  much  that  is  ideally  true  and 
fine.   ..." 

THE  RECORD  HERALD,  Chicago. 

"...  Such  a  volume  cannot  be  described 
here,  except  to  say  that  its  publication  is  of  real 
service  to  Christian  literature  and  history,  con- 
taining both   truth   and   fiction.    .    .    . 


THE  AMERICAN  JOURNAL  OF 
THEOLOGY, 

University  of  Chicago. 

"...  Dr.  Pick  follows  his  useful  collection 
of  early  gospels  and  sayings  of  Jesus  {Paralipom- 
cna )  with  a  similar  volume  of  translations  of 
the  early  Apocryphal  Acts,  in  the  study  of  which 
so  much  progress  has  recently  been  made  through 
the  discoveries  of  Schmidt  and  the  labors  of  Bon- 
net   and   others.   .   .   . 

"Dr.  Pick's  translations  are  prefaced  by  full 
bibliographies.  ...  He  has  done  well  in  this 
volume  in  presenting  a  brief  introduction  to  each 
of  the  works  translated.  These  will  do  much 
to  make  these  curious  stories  significant  and  in- 
teresting to  English  readers.  The  Acts  of  Thomas 
now  api>ears  for  the  first  time  in  a  complete  Eng- 
lish translation.  Dr.  Pick's  book  should  do  much 
to  extend  acquaintance  with  this  branch  of  early 
Christian    literature." 


THE  SUNDAY  CALL,  Newark,  N.  J. 

"...  A  debt  of  gratitude  is  due  to  Dr.  Pick 
for  presenting  us  in  English  dress  the  latest  and 
best  edition   of  these  interesting  documents.   .   .    ." 

"...  Although  these  Acts  contain  both  truth 
and  fiction,  they  are  of  importance  as  giving  us  a 
picture  of  Christianity  toward  the  end  of  the 
second  century,  and  form  an  important  contribu- 
tion to  the  primitive  literature  of  the  Church.  The 
text  is  "ccompanied  by  copious  notes,  particularly 
that   part  dealing  with  the  Acts  of  Paul." 
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"The  attitude  of  the  author  is  admirable." — Boston  Transcript. 

The  Pleroma:  An  Essay  on  the  Origin  of  Christianity. 

By  DR.   PAUL  CARUS.  Pp.  163.     Cloth,  $1.00 

A  N  interesting  account  of  the  pre-Christian  struggle  for  religious  supremacy, 
-^  ^  and  how  Christianity  was  the  result,  the  Pleroma  or  the  fulfillment  of  the 
needs  of  the  times.  The  author's  method  is  purely  scientific.  He  does  not  enter 
into  controversies  as  to  whether  or  not  the  course  of  history  should  have  been  dif- 
ferent. He  has  investigated  the  origin  of  Christianity  as  a  botanist  would  study 
the  growth  of  a  tree.  He  does  not  say  that  the  tree  should  be  different,  and  still 
less  that  it  should  be  cut  down.  He  only  knows  that  the  tree  still  stands  today 
and  that  many  enjoy  the  hospitality  of  its  shade  and  live  upon  its  fruit. 


PRESS   NOTES   AND   OPINIONS 


BOSTON  TRANSCRIPT 

"The  attitude  of  the  author  is  admirable.     .     .     . 

"The  fact  that  Christianity  has  been  able  to 
succeed  where  all  other  religions  have  failed  has 
made  a  profound  Impression  upon  the  author.  The 
power  of  adjusting  and  readjusting  Itself  to  the 
changing  conditions  of  men  in  the  past,  leads  him 
to  believe  that  it  will  do  so  in  the  future,  and  it 
Is   his  conviction    that   it  will   do  so." 


THE  INDEPENDENT,  New  York 

"An  essay  lilse  the  present  does  much  to  con- 
tribute to  tlie  general  understanding  of  the  sources 
from  which  the  Christian  religion  drew  its  forms 
and  its  beliefs.  .  .  .  The  Bible  is  not  the 
simple  book  it  has  been  thought  to  be  for  so 
many  generations  and  Christianity  contains  many 
elements  drawn  from  others  than  those  who  have 
been  regarded  as  its  apostles  and  prophets.  This 
presentation  of  Dr.  Carus  of  the  practices  and  be- 
liefs of  Gentile  faiths  which  have  found  their  way 
Into  Jewish  and  Christian  documents  and  institu- 
tions,  will   serve   the  cause  of  truth." 


CHRISTIAN  ADVOCATE 

"Dr.  Paul  Carus  shows  that  Christianity  has 
much  that  is  common  to  most  religions.  Its  fun- 
damental idea — that  of  a  divine  man  who  labors 
and  suffers  and  dies  and  rises  from  the  dead,  and 
so  becomes  a  Saviour,  the  friend  and  the  advo- 
cate of  humanit.v — has  appeared  more  or  less 
clearly  in  almost  all  of  the  great  religions  but  few 
will  .  agree  with  Dr.  Carus  in  his  claim  that 
Christianity  is  more   pagan   than   Jewish." 

"Whatever  exception  may  be  talien  to  the  con- 
clusion Dr.  Carus  reaches,  his  book  will  be  wel- 
comed for  the  material  it  collects  and  sets  in 
order;  for  it  proves  that  Christianity  is  the  ple- 
roma— that  is,  the  completion  and  the  perfection 
of  religion.  Into  it  every  stream  of  truth  is 
drawn." 


DR.  JUDSON  TITSWORTH, 
Plymouth  Church,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

"Dr.  Carus  seems  to  me  to  have  established  his 
main  point  fairly  well,  viz.,  that  Christianity  owes 
more  to  'pagan'  sources  than  to  Jewish.  Dr. 
Carus  treats  the  subject  in  an  unique  way  and 
uses  materials  not  often  drawn  upon  for  his 
demonstration  of  his  hypothesis,  and  renders  a 
distinct  service  in  the  truer  organization  of 
thought  about  the  matter.  Dr.  Carus  is  on  the 
right  track  and  I  am  glad  to  have  the  book.  I 
wish  it  were  in  the  hands  of  a  lot  of  ministers  I 
know  that  it  might  disturb  them  in  their  cock- 
sureness  of  traditional  views  of  the  origins  of 
Christianity  and  set  them  to  thinking  more 
freely." 

SPRINGFIELD  REPUBLICAN 

"Christianity,  the  religion  of  the  lowly,  dis- 
placed all  its  rivals,  because,  explains  Dr.  Carus, 
it  best  fulfilled  the  demands  of  the  age." 

CHICAGO  RECORD  HERALD 

"To  those  who  are  willing  to  accept  a  natural- 
istic explanation  of  Christianity  and  its  origins, 
this  little  book  cannot  fail  to  appeal  by  its  sin- 
cerity, depth  of  study  and  essential  religiosity  of 
spirit." 

JEWISH  TRIBUNE 

"The  work  is  well  worth  the  attention  of  the 
student  who  is  continually  searching  for  life." 

THE  ADVANCE,  Chicago 

"It  is  an  interesting  sketch  dealing  with  a 
great  theme,  deserving  the  attention  of  every 
thoughtful  student  of  religious  history.  There 
are  so  many  side-issues  involved  in  this  great 
subject  that  to  have  before  you  a  brief,  but  clear, 
presentation  of  the  fact  that  Christianity  is  not 
the  result  of  accident,  but  of  necessity  is  a  treat. 
Definite  causes  and  effects  have  produced  doc- 
trines, ceremonies,  ethics  that  could  not  have 
been   brought  into  being  otherwise." 
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Mathematics  and  Philosophy 

Space  and  Geometry.  By  Dr.  Ernst  Mach 

This  book  is  a  discussion  of  the  nature,  origin  and  development  of  our  con- 
cepts of  space,  from  three  points  of  view;  viz.,  psychology,  physics,  and  history. 
Pp.  143.  Cloth,  gilt  top.     Price,  $1.00  net. 

Mathematical  Essays  and  Recreations.  By  Dr.  Hermann  Schubert 

These  essays  are  written  by  one  of  the  foremost  mathematicians  and  text- 
book writers  of  Germany.  They  are  of  a  simple  and  popular  character,  de- 
signed for  the  general  public.     Pp.  149.    Cloth,  75c  net. 

Magic  Squares  and  Cubes  By  W.  S.  Andrews 

Magic  Squares  are  of  themselves  only  mathematical  curios,  but  they  involve 
principles  whose  unfolding  should  lead  the  thoughtful  mind  to  a  higher  con- 
ception of  the  wonderful  laws  of  symphony  and  order  which  govern  the  science 
of  numbers.    Pp.  200,  numerous  diagrams.    $1.50  net;  7s.  6d.  net. 

Foundations  of  Mathematics  By  Dr.  Paul  Cams 

The  history  of  non-Euclidean  geometry  is  but  a  search  for  the  philosophy 
of  mathematics.  The  fundamental  concepts  of  mathematics  are  here  traced 
to  their  origin.  Pp.  141.     Price,  75c 

Euclid's  Parallel  Postulate:   Its   Nature,   Validity,   and  Place  in   Geo- 
metrical Systems  By  John  William  Withers,  Ph.  D. 

We  owe  to  Euclid  that  orderly  method  of  proof  which  proceeds  by  state- 
ment, construction,  proof,  conclusion,  even  to  the  final  Q.  E.  D.  of  the  modern 
text.  The  foundation  for  his  sj'stem  was  certain  dchnitions,  postulates  and 
common  notions.  The  subject  of  this  book  is,  "Was  the  Parallel  Postulate 
One  of  Them?"   Pp.  vii,  192.    Cloth,  $1.25  net;  4s.  6d.  net. 

Lectures  on  Elementary  Mathematics  By  Joseph  Louis  Lagrange 

This   is   cl  reading   book   in   mathematics,   interwoven   with   historical   and 
philosophical  remarks.    It  instructs  and  stimulates  intellectual  curiosity. 
Pp.  172.     Cloth,  $1.00  net;  4s.  6d.  net. 

The  Foundations  of  Geometry  By  David  Hilbert,  Ph.D. 

This  book  is  a  new  attempt  to  choose  for  geometry  a  simpler  and  complete 
set  of  independent  axioms. 

Pp.  vii.  143.     Cloth,  $1.00  net;    4s.  6d.  net. 

Geometric  Exercises  in  Paper  Folding  By  T.  Sundara  Row 

An  attractive  mathematical  recreation  for  young  and  old,  given  in  a  way 
to  prepare  their  minds  for  appreciation  of  science  and  art.  The  book  was 
suggested  by  Kindergarten  Gift  No.  Vlll. 

Pp.  xiv,  148.     Cloth,  $1.00  net;    4s.  6d.  net. 

A  Brief  History  of  Mathematics  By  Dr.  Karl  Fink 

This  book  is  a  systematic  attempt  to  show  the  growth  of  arithmetic,  algebra, 
geometry  and  trigonometry.  The  history  of  a  science  possesses  value  for  every 
one  who  would  understand  its  development. 

Pp.  xii,  343.     Cloth,  $1.50  net;    5s.  6d.  net. 

Essays  on  Numbers  By  Richard  Dedekind 

These  two  essays  on  the  nature  and  meaning  of  numbers,  are  an  attempt  to 
supply  a  really  scientific  foundation  for  arithmetic.  Translated  by  Prof.  W. 
W.  Beman.  Pp.  115.     Cloth,  75c  net;   3s.  6d.  net. 


Elementary  Illustrations  of  the  Differential  and  Integral  Calculus. 

By  Augustus  De  Morgan 

The  simpler  fundamental  principles  of  the  calculus  are  analyzed  and  dis- 
cussed in  connection  with  historical  illustrations  which  prepare  the  student  for 
the  technical  reasoning  and  mechanical  processes  of  the  science. 
Pp.  viii,  144.     Cloth,  $1.00;  4s.  6d.  net. 

On  the  Study  and  Difficulties  of  Mathematics         By  Augustus  De  Morgan 

This  book  treats  fully  of  the  various  points  in  the  study  of  mathematics 
which  involve  difficulties  to  beginners ;  and  second,  it  outlines  a  course  of  study 
for  specialists. 

Pp.  vii,  288.     Cloth,  $1.25  net;    4s.  6d.  net. 

Geometrical  Solutions  Derived  from  Mechanics      A  Treatise  by  Archimedes 

Recently  discovered  and  translated  from  the  Greek  by  Dr.  J.  L.  Heiberg, 
Professor  of  Classical  Philology  at  the  University  of  Copenhagen;  with  an 
introduction  by  Prof.  David  Eugene  Smith. 

Pp.  30.    Paper,  50c. 

A  Scrapbook  of  Elementary  Mathematics  By  William  F.  White,  Ph.  D. 

A  collection  of  notes,  recreations,  and  essays,  dealing  with  the  curious  prop- 
erties of  numbers,  and  explaining  many  mystifying  tricks  with  cards,  dice, 
magic  squares  and  other  mathematical  diversions. 

Pp.  248.    Cloth,  $1.00  net;    5s.  net. 

Portraits  of  Eminent  Mathematicians 

Three  portfolios  edited  by  David  Eugene  Smith.  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Mathematics 
in  Teachers'  College,  Columbia  University,  New  York  City. 

In  response  to  a  widespread  demand  from  those  interested  in  mathematics  and  the 
history  of  education.  Prof.  Smith  has  edited  three  portfolios  of  the  portraits  of  some 
of  the  most  eminent  of  the  world's  contributors  to  the  mathematical  sciences.  Accom- 
panying each  portrait  is  a  brief  biographical  sketch,  with  occasional  notes  of  interest 
concerning  the  artist  represented.  The  pictures  are  of  a  size  that  allows  for  framing 
(11X14),  it  being  the  hope  that  a  new  interest  in  mathematics  may  be  aroused  through 
the  decoration  of  classrooms  by  the  portraits  of  those  who  helped  to  create  the  science. 

Portfolio  No.  1.  Twelve  great  mathematicians  down  to  1700  A.  D. :  Thales,  Pythag- 
oras, Euclid,  Archimedes,  Leonardo  of  Pisa,  Cardan,  Vieta,  Napier,  Descartes, 
Fermat,  Newton,  Leibnitz. 

Portfolio  No.  2.  The  most  eminent  founders  and  promoters  of  the  infinitesimal  cal- 
culus :  Cavallieri,  Johann  and  Jakob  Bernoulli,  Pascal,  L'Hopital,  Barrow,  Laplace, 
Lagrange,  Euler,  Gauss,  Monge,  and  Niccolo  Tartaglia. 

Portfolio  No.  3.     Eight  portraits  selected  from  the  two  former  portfolios,  especially 
adapted  for  high  schools  and  academies,  comprising  portraits  of 
THALES — with  whom  began  the  study  of  scientific  geometry; 
PYTHAGORAS — who  proved  the  proposition  of  the  square  on  the  hypotenuse; 
EUCLID — whose  Elements  of  Geometry  form  the  basis  of  all  modern  text-books; 
ARCHIMEDES — whose  treatment  of  the  circle,  cone,  cylinder  and  sphere  influences 

our  work  to-day; 
DESCARTES — to   whom   we  are   indebted   for  the   graphic   algebra    in   our   high 

schools ; 
NEWTON — who  generalized  the  binomial  theorem  and  invented  the  calculus ; 
NAPIER — who  invented  logarithms  and  contributed  to  trigonometry; 
PASCAL — who  discovered  the  "Mystic  Hexagram"  at  the  age  of  sixteen. 

Prices 
Portfolio  1  or  2  (12  portraits)  on  Japanese  vellum,  size  11X14,  $5;  both  for  $8.50. 
Portfolio  1  or  2  (12  portraits)  on  American  plate  paper,  size  11X14,  $3;  both  for  $5. 
Portfolio  3  (8  portraits)  on  Japanese  vellum,  size  11X14,  $3.50;  single  portrait,  50c. 
Portfolio  3  (8  portraits),  American  plate  paper,  size  llXH,  $2;  single  portraits,  35c. 
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t     The  Religion  of  Science. 
Pail!  Carus.    30c.    Us. 'id  ) 

2  Three  Introductory  Lectures  on  the  Sci- 

ence of  Thought. 

¥.  Max  Mailer.     30c.     [Is-Od.) 

3  Three  Lectures  on  the  Science  of    Lan- 

guage.   F.  Max  Mtiller.    30c.    (3s.  ed  ) 

4  The  Diseases  of  Personality. 

Th.  Rlbot.    30c.    (Is.  (3d.) 

5  The  Psychology  of  Attention. 

Th.  Ribot.    30c.    (Is.  6d.) 

6  The  Psychic  Life  of  Micro-Organisms. 

Alfred  Binet.    30c.     (Is.  Od.) 

7  The  Nature  of  the  State. 

Paul  Carus.    30c.    (9d.) 

8  On  Double  Consciousness. 
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9  Fundamental  Problems. 
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34  Mathematical  Essays  and  Recreations. 
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35  The  Ethical  Problem. 

Paul  Carus.    60c.     (2s.    6d.) 
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37  Psychology  for  Beginners. 
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59  The  Principles  of  Descartes'  Philosophy. 

Benedictus  De  Spir.oza-     Paper.  40g.  (2s.) 

60  The  Vocation  of  Man. 

Johan-i  Gottlieb  Fichte.  Paper.  30c.(ls.6d.) 

61  Aristotle  on  His  Predecessors. 

Tr.  by  A  E.  Taylor,    40c.    (3s.) 

62  Spinoza's    Short   Treatise    on   God,  Man 

and  Human  Welfare.   Tr.  by  Lydia  Gil- 
lingham  Robinson,    50c.     (3s.  6d.) 
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Behind  the  Scenes  with  Mediums 

By  DAVID  P.  ABBOTT 

Pages  328.     Cloth  $1.50  net,  postpaid,  (7s.  6d.) 


MR.  ABBOTT  is  a  versatile  business  man  who  has  found  time  to  enter  the 
world  of  magicians  on  a  professional  equality,  and  is  recognized  by  them  as 
a  brother. 

Most  of  the  secrets  revealed  in  this  book  were  obtained  by  Mr.  Abbott  directly 
from  mediums,  while  he  purchased  not  a  few  of  them  from  dealers  at  exorbitant 
prices.  He  has  given  his  very  best  secrets  in  this  work  ;  and  being  a  practical 
performer  himself,  although  not  a  medium,  he  has  included  only  up-to-date  secrets 
that  are  thoroughly  professional  and  practical  and  such  as  are  actually  being  used 
by  professional  performers  and  mediums  of  the  present  day. 


The  Marvelous  Creations  of  Joseffy 

By  DAVID  P.  ABBOTT 

Illustrated.    Pamphlet,  24  pp.,  I5c,    postpaid  (9d.) 

JOSEFFY  is  considerd  among  the  best  originators  since  Robert  Houdin's  day. 
The  rising  card  trick,  performed  by  Joseffy,  is  one  of  his  most  remarkable  per- 
formances. It  is  the  outcome  of  three  years' of  continuous  research  and  lal3or. 
He  has  been  offered  $2000  for  this  illusion.  Another  marvel  of  ingenuity  is  a  stage 
trick  called  "Balsamo,  the  Living  Skull."  This  living  skull  Joseffy  has  always 
refused  to  sell.  Joseffy  also  has  a  hand  which  he  can  lay  upon  any  object  any- 
where and  it  will  answer  any  question  he  asks  it.  The  most  remarkable  of  his 
creations  is  a  mysterious  cube  illusion,  which  originally  is  one  inch  in  diameter. 
It  grows  slowly  in  plain  view  of  the  audience  to  a  size  of  three  feet,  six  inches. 
The  wizard  now  lifts  this  cube  and  from  under  it  steps  a  beautiful  young  lady 
who  starts  to  run  up  the  stage.  Joseffy  snaps  his  fingers,  when  she  instantly  dis- 
appears in  a  sheet  of  flames  in  full  view  of  the  spectators  and  in  her  place  is  a 
gigantic  bouquet  of  real  roses. 

The  History  of  a  Strange  Case 

A  Study  in  Occultism,  By  DAVID  P.  ABBOTT, 
Pamphlet.    50  pp.  l5c,  postpaid,  (9d.) 

npHIS  case  of  Mrs.  Blake,  an  elderly  woman  in  a  small  Ohio  town,  who  has 
-■-  shown  great  aptitude  in  mystifying  people  in  spiritualistic  seances,  has 
aroused  considerable  comment  among  leaders  of  the  Psychical  Research  Society. 
Mr.  Abbott  considers  it  one  of  the  most  remarkable  instances  on  record,  and  gives 
a  detailed  account  of  the  sort  of  meetings  held  by  Mrs.  Blake  in  the  presence  of 
Prof.  Hyslop,  Mr.  Abbott  and  an  unknown  friend  of  the  latter. 


Many  other  interesting  books  and  pamphlets  on  the 
psychology  of  magic,  hypnotism,  clairvoyance  and  ledg- 
erdemain  are  published  by  THE  OPEN  COURT.  A  dic- 
tionary catalogue  of  articles  in  volume  I.  to  XX.  will 
be  sent  on  request,  address 

THE  OPEN  COURT  PUBLISHING  CO. 

Publishers   and    Importers    of    Standard    Books    on    Science, 
Philosophy  and  the  History  of  Religion,  Ancient  and  Modern. 
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'Dr.  Burton's  style  is  clear  and  dignified  " — Benjamin  Bacon,  Ph.D.,   Yale  University 


THE  PROBLEM  OF  EVIL 

By  MARION  LEROY  BURTON,  D.D.,  Ph.D.,  President-elect  of  Smith  CoUege 
Pp.  242.         Cloth,  $1.25 


OPINIONS 


DR.  BENJAMIN  W.  BACON. 

Yale  University 

"The  first  step  for  one  who  desires  to  have  an 
opinion  on  the  fundamental  questions  of  present 
day  philosophy,  is  to  prove  his  mastery  of  the 
thinking  of  the  past.  Dr.  Burton  has  done  this 
in  the  case  of  Augustine,  the  master  mind  for  all 
subsequent  ages  of  western  theology.  He  has 
done  more.  He  has  made  the  system  of  Augus- 
tine's thought  clear  to  the  reader  in  its  strength 
and  in  its  weaknesses. 

"Dr.  Burton's  style  is  clear  and  dignified.  His 
work  will  be  welcomed  by  scholars  as  a  true 
contribution.  Great  originality  in  the  treatment 
of  such  a  subject  would  be  unexpected.  Thorough- 
ness and  logical  consistency  are  indispensable,  and 
these  are  in  evidence.  The  book  may  be  heartily 
commended  to  students  of  Augustine,  the  great 
father  of   Latin   theology. 


AMHERST  LITERARY  MONTHLY 

"The    author    takes    the    philosophical,    not  the 

religious    viewpoint.      The    work    is    meant    for  the 

Bcholar,    and   is  distinctly   not  of  the   'popular'  va- 
riety." 


THE  CHICAGO  DAILY  NEWS 

"The  ideas  of  the  great  saint,  Augustine,  bishop 
of  Hippo,  are  rather  abruptly  brought  into  the 
light  of  the  monistic  theory  of  modern  scientists, 
and  the  need  for  a  reconstruction  of  the  ancient 
theological  idea  pointed  out  by  the  writer.  Sin, 
as  St.  Augustine  held  with  the  early  Christian 
fathers,  was  the  result  of  Adam's  disobedience, 
whereby  all  men  were  born  desperately  wicked  at 
heart  and  prone  to  every  manner  of  evil.  Marion 
Le  Roy  Burton,  the  writer  here,  contrasts  this 
with  the  idea  of  the  evolutionist,  that  sin  is  an 
inheritance  from  a  savage,  from  an  animalish  and 
brutal  past,  which  leaves  every  human  soul  a 
battleground  between  a  lower  nature,  slowly  being 
outgrown  by  the  race,  and  the  high  ideals  of  the 
noblest  characters  in  sacred  and  profane  history." 


SCIENTIFIC  AMERICAN 

"The  readers  of  this  book  are  warned  at  the 
outset  that  the  work  is  not  intended  for  the  popu- 
lar reader.  The  last  chapter,  however,  summar- 
izes the  conclusions  of  the  author,  and  may  be 
taken  up  with  interest  by  those  who  do  not  care 
to  delve  into  the  arguments  by  which  the  author 
has  arrived  at  his  position.  A  partial  list  of 
Augustine's  own  works  and  such  other  books  as 
the  author  has  found  useful  in  preparing  his  criti- 
cism   is   given." 


THE  CHICAGO  RECORD  HERALD 

"The  mystery  of  evil  in  the  world — a  riddle 
which  must  have  puzzled  the  first  thinker  In 
whom  thought  found  a  throne — still  engages  all 
thinkers.  The  book  is  admirable  in  its  thorough- 
ness, its  fairness,  and  its  insight,  recognizing  as  it 
does  the  great  genius  of  Augustine  and  his  partial 
success  in   grappling  with   the  mystery. 

"The  author  finds,  in  his  lucid  summary,  that 
Augustine  abandoned  the  old  dualism  in  behalf  of 
the  unity  of  life ;  that  he  defended  the  freedom 
of  the  will,  as  opposed  to  fatalism;  but  that  he 
fell  into  error  by  thinking  of  evil  as  an  abstrac- 
tion, and  by  taking  literally  the  story  of  the 
purity  of  the  first  human  pair.  Augustine,  says 
the  author,  did  not  of  course  see  the  principle  of 
evolution,  but  his  dealing  with  this  problem  shows 
the  need  of  that  truth  if  we  are  ever  to  deal  with 
it  to  any  purpose.  In  its  field,  and  to  those  who 
love  such  deep  themes,  the  book  is  a  delight." 


AMERICAN  REVIEW   OF  REVIEWS 

"The  necessity  of  reconstructing  the  fifth  cen- 
tury doctrine  of  sin,  inherited  by  the  Church 
from  Augustine,  is  clearly  shown  by  Dr.  Burton, 
the  president-elect  of  Smith  College,  in  a  keenly 
critical  monograph  on  'The  Problem  of  Evil,'  ad- 
dressed to  learned  theologians.  In  his  dissection 
of  error  from  the  truth  to  which  it  was  wedded  in 
Augustine,  he  repeatedly  points  out  that  evolution 
explains  what  Augustine  failed  to  explain;  i.  e., 
sin,  the  culpable  failure  to  moralize  our  non- 
moral    inherited   animalism." 
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CLAVIS   UNIVERSALIS 

By  ARTHUR  COLLIER 

Edited   with    Introduction    and  Notes  by  Ethel  Bowman,    M.    A.,    Wellesley 
College.     Open  Court  Co.,  Chicago,  1909.    Cloth  $1.50;  Paper  $0.50. 

THIS  reprint  of  the  "ClAVIS  UNIVERSALIS^'  makes  available  an 
important  work  long  out  of  print  and  too  long  neglected  by  students  of 
English  thought.  It  should  be  included  in  every  collection  of  books  by 
English  writers  of  the  eighteenth  century,  both  for  its  genuine  merit  and  for  the 
evidence  which  it  offers  of  the  underestimated  idealism  of  English  thought. 
With  great  vigor  of  thought  and  of  style  Collier  presents  in  brief  compass  the 
argument  for  philosophical  idealism.  His  argument  is  perhaps  less  persuasive 
than  Berkeley's,  but  he  surpasses  Berkeley  in  the  scope  of  his  thought.  Of 
peculiar  interest  is  his  anticipation  of  the  argument,  long  attributed  to  Kant, 
from  the  antinomies  involved  in  the  conception  of  affinity. 

Miss  Bowman's  Introduction  discusses  briefly  the  editions,  translation,  and 
criticism  of  the  book  ;  sketches  the  life  of  Collier;  considers  his  relation  to 
Berkeley  and  decider  for  the  independence  of  the  one  from  the  other;  and 
indicates  the  line  of  philosophical  argument.  The  notes  supply  the  passages 
from  Malebranche,  Norris,  Plato  and  Aristotle  to  which  Collier  makes  reference 
besides  explaining  the  biographical  allusions. 


CRITICAL    RECOMMENDATIONS: 

From  Professor  George  H.  Palmer,  Harvard  University: 

"I  am  glad  that  through  this  scholarly  edition  Collier's  ideas  will  now  have  the 
opportunity  of  becoming  known." 

Frotn  Professor  J.  E.  Creighton,  Cornell  University: 

"It  is  a  most  useful  service  to  have  had  the  work  edited  and  reprinted." 

From  Dr.  Benjamin  Rand,  Philosophical  Library,  Harvard  University: 

"The  Introduction  and  Notes  alike  are  scholarly.  The  external  appearance  is  attrac- 
tive.   Henceforth  this  will  become  the  standard  edition  of  the  'Clavis  Universalis.'  " 

From  Professor  Arthur  O.  Lovejoy,  University  of  Missouri,  in  the  Journal  of 
Philosophy: 
"All  students  of  the  history  of  philosophy  have  reason  to  be  grateful  to  the  editor  of 
this  volume,  .  .  .  and  to  the  publishing  house  which  has  brought  it  out  in  a 
dignified  but  inexpensive  form  .  .  .  For  Collier's  'Clavis,'  a  document  of  all  but  the 
highest  interest  and  consequence  in  the  history  of  English  philosophy  has  hitherto  been 
virtually  unprocurable.  •.  .  .  The  editorial  work,  in  general,  has  been  carefully  and 
competently  done.'' 

Professor  R.  31.  Wenley,  University  of  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan: 

"I  have  had  frequent  occasion  to  remark  publicly,  both  in  writing  and  lecturing, 
the  benefits  you  are  conferring  upon  philosophy  by  your  Religion  of  Science  Library. 
This  new  publication  of  'Clavis  Universalis'  is  one  of  the  most  striking.  I  shall  call 
the  attention  of  my  advanced  students  to  it." 
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REVIEWS  FROM  THE 
INTERNATIONAL  JOURNAL  OF  ETHICS 

RECENT  PHILOSOPHICAL  LITERATURE 

Spinoza's  Short  Treatise  ox  God,  Man  and  Human  Welfare.  Translated  by  Lydia  Gill- 
INGHAM  Robinson.     8vo.  ;  pp.  xxiv,  178.     Cloth,  $1.25  net  (6s.);  paper,  50c.  (2s.  6d.) 

The  Fragments  of  Empedocles.  Translated  into  English  Verse  by  William  Ellery  Leonard, 
Ph.  D.,  English  Department,  University  of  Wisconsin  8vo. ;  pp.  viii  92.  Boards,  $1.00 
(4s.  6d.) 

Chicago:     The  Open  Court  Publishing  Company.      London  Agents:     Kegan  Paul    Trench 
Triibner  &  Co.,  Ltd. 

THE  Open  Court  Publishing  Company  is  doing  much  to  popularize  the  Philosophical  Classics. 
Additional  evidence  of  this  is  afforded  by  the  two  attractive  volumes  before  us.  The 
former  of  these  is  a  prose  translation  of  Spinoza's  "first  philosophical  work,"  preceded  by 
the  chapter  on  "Spinoza  and  his  Metaphysics"  in  Schwegler's  History  of  Philosophy  and  fol- 
lowed by  a  "Glossary  of  Terms."  The  second  is  a  metrical  translation  of  the  "'Fragments'''  of 
Empedocles  introduced  by  a  chapter  on  "Empedocles:  the  Man,  the  Philosopher,  the  Poet";  ac- 
companied by  a  discriminating  "Bibliography";  and  concluded  by  a  number  of  really  explanatory 
"Notes."  The  usefulness  of  this  little  book  is  increased  by  the  fact  that  the  original  Greek  text  is 
given  in  connection  with  the  translation  of  each  one  of  the  Fragments.  The  special  significance 
and  value  of  these  cwo  issues  appear  in  this,  that  Spinoza's  ''Short  Treatise''  "foreshadows  some  of 
the  most  important  themes  of  the  Ethics,  and  expresses  them  in  a  less  pretentious  and  simpler  me- 
thod," while  Empedocles,  in  addition  to  anticipating  some  of  the  more  recent  physical  theories, 
"for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  Greek  philosophy  mak?s  an  attempt  to  separate  the  efficient  from 
the  material  cause." 
Princeto7i.  William  Brenton  Greene,  Jr. 

CONTENTS  OF  SPINOZA'S  SHORT  TREATISE 

GOD:  What  God  is — God  the  cause  of  everything — God's  necessary  works — God's  providence  - 
God's  predestination — Attributes  which  do  not  belong  to  God  — Nature  as  creator — Nature 
as  creature — What  is  good  and  evil. 

MAN:  Opinion,  belief  and  knowledge — Origin  of  passion  in  opinion — What  arises  from  belief — 
Of  the  good  and  evil  in  man  —Love — Hate — Joy  and  sorrow — Honor,  shame  and  shameless- 
ness — The  true  and  the  false  —Distinction  between  will  and  desire — Reason — True  cogni- 
tion, regeneration,  etc. — Immortality  of  the  soul — God's  love  towards  man — Devils — True 
liberty. 


CONTENTS  OF  THE  FRAGMENTS  OF  EMPEDOCLES 

EMPEDOCLES:     The  Man,  the  Philosopher,  the  Poet. 

ON  NATURE:  To  his  friend— Limitations  of  knowledge—ex  Nihilo  Nihil — The  plenum — Our 
elements  immortal — Love  and  hate — The  everlasting — The  cosmic  process — Love  and  hate 
in  the  organic  world — The  speculative  thinker — An  aphorism — The  Law  of  the  elements-- 
Physical  analogies — The  conquest  of  love— Similia  Similibus — Earth  and  air  not  illimitable 
— Sun  and  moon — Wind  and  rain — Fire — Air — Things  passing  strange — Strange  creatures 
of  olden  times — The  process  of  human  generation  today — The  black  river  bottoms — The 
rushing  blood  and  the  Clepsydra — Scent— On  the  psychic  life — Dominion. 

THE  PURIFICATION:  The  healer  and  prophet— Expiation  and  metempsychosis— This  earth  of 
ours — This  sky-roofed  world — This  vale  of  tears — Changing  forms — The  golden  age — The 
sage — Those  days — The  divine — Animal  sacrifice — Taboos — Sin — The  progression  of  re- 
birth— Last  echoes  of  a  song  half  lost. 
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AN  ENLARGED  EDITION  OF  THE  ORIGINAL  WORK 


OLD   AND    NEW   MAGIC 

By  HENRY  RIDGELY  EVANS 

AN  interesting  history  of  magic  to  which  is  added  several  chapters  on 
conjuring  tricks,  the  necromancy  of  numbers,  celebrated  medium 
tests,  slate  writings,  seances,  etc.,  etc.  5 1  7  pp.,  beautifully  bound  in  red 
cloth;  gilt  top  and  center  design.  Price,  S2.00.  200  pages  additional 
matter,  as  follows: 

Thurston  the  Thaurmaturgist ;  The  Davenport  Brothers,  explanatory 
of  Rope  Tricks,  etc.;  Secrets  of  the  Greatest  Slate  Tricks  ever  produced ; 
Mysterious  Mr.  Maskelyne,  and  the  secret  of  the  box  trick  that  obtained 
;;^500  reward;  The  King's  Conjurer,  introducing  Charlie  Arelier,  or  St. 
Jean  (?);  The  Necromancy  of  Numbers;  and  in  conclusion  the  author 
offers  his  explanation  of  Houdmi's  escape  from  an  ordinary  packing  case 

PRESS  COMMENTS 


The   Sphinx.  January,    1910. 

This  is  a  book  tliat  no  collector  of 
magical  literature  can  afford  to  pass 
by,  and  for  that  matter  it  ought  to  be 
in  the  library  -of  every  magician, 
whether  amateur  or  professional,  not 
for  its  exposes  of  tricks  and  illusions, 
for  there  is  nothing  new  in  that  line, 
but  for  its  wealth  of  historical  and 
biographical  matter  on  the  noted  men 
of  the  profession,  from  Tchatcha-em- 
ankh,  B.  C.  3766,  down  to  Hermann, 
Kellar  and  Thurston,  with  more  or  less 
mention  of  scores  of  others  whose 
names  and  work  we  are  all  familiar 
with.  The  physical  beauty  of  the 
book  is  bej'ond  compare,  it  is  absolutely 
the  finest  made  book  I  have  in  my  im- 
mense library,  and  if  "a  thing  of  beauty 
is  a  joy  forever,"  then  this  book  will 
surely  delight  the  senses  of  mind  and 
eye  for  many  a  day.  It  should  be 
bought  and  read  and  preserved  as  a 
literary  treasure  in  magical  lore. 

Extract  from  a  letter  from  W.  W. 
Rouse  Ball,  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge,   England. 

"I  have  been  reading  with  much  in- 
terest your  book  on  The  Old  anrt  the 
Ne^v  Mag'ic,  a  subject  which  has  always 
interested  me,  and  one  on  which  schol- 
arly and  accurate  books  are,  alas,  very 
rare." 

The  Outlook. 

"Scores  of  conjurers'  tricks  are  ex- 
plained, with  abundant  illustration.  In 
his  introduction,  Dr.  Paul  Carus  dis- 
courses in  a  readable  way  about  the 
relations  between  magic,  illusion  and 
miracle,  from  the  point  of  view  of  one 
to  whom  the  miraculous  is  the  impos- 
sible." 
The   Wizard.    London,   England. 

"Henry  Ridgely  Evans'  writings  are 
always  fascinating,  and  in  'The  Old 
and  the  New  Magic,'  his  latest  and 
most  ambitious  effort,  he  has  surpassed 
himself.  The  quality  of  the  literary 
matter  is  only  equaled  by  its  printing. 
It  is  the  finest  mechanical  production 
yet  given   to   any   magical    woi-k." 


Journal   of   Pedagogy. 

"It  is  not  only  entertaining  but  it  is 
profitable  reading,  in  that  it  furnishes 
the  reader  with  glimpses  of  what  goes 
on  behind  the  scenes  and  explanations 
of  some  of  the  things  he  has  seen  but 
has  not  been  able  to   understand." 

The   New  Ago,   Washington,    D.    C. 

"His  legal  training,  his  experience  as 
a  journalist,  his  literary  ability,  and 
his  skill  as  an  'amateur'  magician, 
have  fitted  Mr.  Evans  to  write  such  a 
volume  as  this,  and  have  enabled  him 
to  crowd  its  pages  with  entertaining, 
interesting  ij^nd  instructive  facts." 

Methodist   Magazine    and   Review. 

"These  papers,  reprinted  from  the 
pages  of  The  Open  Court  magazine, 
give  a  fascinating  account  of  the  prac- 
tice of  thaumaturgy  in  ancient  and 
modern  times.  The  Open  Court  is  ren- 
dering very  valuable  service  by  the 
exposure  of  the  lying  tricks  of  many  of 
the  so-called  spiritualistic  mediums  who 
prey  upon  the  most  tender  and  sacred 
feelings  of  their  deluded  victims  for 
their  own  vulgar  enrichment.  In  the 
numbers  of  The  Open  Court  for  the 
current  year,  this  series  of  expositions 
is  continued,  showing  how  some  of  the 
most  occult  tricks  of  the  mediums  can 
be    exposed   and    explained." 

Watchman,    Boston,    Mass. 

"Whoever  is  anxious  to  know  how 
severed  heads  are  made  to  talk,  how 
bodies  are  made  to  float  in  mid-air. 
how  ghosts  are  made  visible  and  in- 
capable of  harm  from  sword  thrust, 
and  how  bolts  and  handcuffs  are 
laughed  at,  may  hopefully  'inquire 
within.'  " 

The     Congregationalist     and     Christian 
World. 
"A  naine   of   curious    information." 

Literary  Digest. 

"A  hugely  entertaining  account  of 
necromancy  and  conjuring  from  the 
earliest  times  to  the  present  day." 
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Important  Memorial  Book 

"Hilprecht  Anniversary  Volume" 

Published  simultaneously  in  Leipzig,  London,  Paris,  Chicago 


Pp.  450,  Royal  Octave,  Cloth,  $5.00 


THIS  book  commemorates  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  the  doctorate  of 
Prof.  Hermann  \\  Hilprecht,  and  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  his  birth.  In 
this  memorable  volume  to  the  man  who  did  so  much  to  enable  modern 
scholars  to  translate  the  records  of  civilization,  2500  B.  C,  ten  nations  are  repre- 
sented. They  are  Austria-Hungary,  England,  France,  Germany,  Holland,  Italy, 
Sweden,  Switzerland,  Turkey  and  the  United  States  of  America.  The  book  is 
dedicated  to  Prof.  Hilprecht  by  "Your  colleagues,  friends,  admirers  and  collab- 
orators, and  the  committee." 

The  committee  consists  of  Count  V.  M.  de  Calry,  of  Lucerne,  Switzerland ; 
Dr.  Paul  Cams  of  La  Salle,  Illinois;  Eckley  B.  Coxe,  Jr.,  vice-president  of  the 
Department  of  Archeology,  University  of  Pennsylvania ;  his  excellency,  Handy 
Bey,  LL.  D.,  director  of  the  Imperial  Ottoman  Museum,  Constantinople ;  Dr.  George 
McClellan,  professor  of  applied  anatomy,  Jefferson  Medical  College ;  Dr.  Luigi 
A.  Milani,  director  of  the  Etruscan  Museum,  Florence,  Italy  ;  Professor  David 
Eugene  Smith,  Columbia  L^niversity,  and  his  serene  highness,  Fiirst  Friederich  Wil- 
helm  zu  Ysenburg  und  Budingen,  of  Wachtersbach,  Germany.  The  chairman 
of  the  committee  is  Richard  Y.  Cook,  president  of  the  Guarantee  Trust  and  Safe 
Deposit  Company,  of  Philadelphia. 

There  are  450  royal  octavo  pages  of  letter  press  contributed  by  some  of  the 
most  eminent  orientalists  in  the  world.  There  is  a  letter  from  his  royal  highness, 
the  Duke  Friederich  von  Anhalt,  conferring  unon  Dr.  Hilprecht  the  decoration 
of  the  Crown  of  the  Insignia  of  Comtur  II,  class  of  the  Order  of  Albrecht  der 
Baer. 

There  are  pages  of  records  from  the  Assyrian  remains  and  from  the  Nippur 
library,  reproduced  in  the  chirography  of  men  who  were  lost  to  history  when  Saul 
set  out  to  find  his   father's  asses  and  found  a  kingdom. 

There  are  pages  of  tablets  reproduced  by  type  cast  especially  for  this  volume. 
There  are  fifty  pages  of  photographed  reproductions  of  the  writings  of  those 
men  and  women  who  lived  so  long  ago,  that  their  intrusion  upon  modern  times  was 
plentifully   denounced  as  sacrilege. 

The  contributors  represent  every  shade  of  religious  and  scientific  orthodoxy 
and  agnosticism.  From  the  Mussulman's  sanctuary  in  Constantinople ;  from  the 
keen,  cautious  questioning  Vatican;  from  the  painfully  caretaking  Germans  of 
Leipzig  and  Munich;  from  the  aristocratic  conservatism  of  Oxford,  from  Prague 
and  Budapest  and  Valkenburg  and  Florence  and  Philadelphia,  and  from  the 
restless  modernity  of  Paris  come  these  tributes  to  the  achievements  of  Hermann 
V.  Hilprecht. 

It  has  been  the  fortune  of  few  men  to  have  such  a  memorial  raised  to  them 
when  their  work  was  done.  It  is  almost  unique  for  such  tribute  to  be  paid  to  a 
man  still  in  the  noonday  of  his  mental   activities. 


OPEN  COURT  PUBLISHING  CO. 

378-388  Wabash  Avenue,  CHICAGO 

SenJ  for  compltte  illuitrated  catalogue. 


WORKS  OF  PROFESSOR  LAWRENCE  H.  MILLS 

THE  YASNA  OF  THE  AVESTA 

in  continuous  treatment  upon  the  plan  initiated  in  the  FIVE  ZARATHUSHTRIAN 
GATHAS,  by  L.  H.  Mills,  Professor  of  Zend  (Avesta)  Philology  in  the  University  of 
Oxford,  A  STUDY  OF  YASNA  I.,  with  the  Avesta,  Pahlavi,  Sanskrit,  and  Persian 
Texts.  The  Pahlavi  is  given  in  the  original  character  and  in  transliteration,  the  Pahlavi 
and  Sanskrit  being  translated  into  English  here,  the  Avesta  in  S.B.E.,  XXXI,  1887; 
the  Persian  is  itself  an  interlinear  translation  of  the  Pahlavi.  The  Avesta  Text  is  re- 
constructional  with  copious  notes.  The  Pahlavi  is  re-edited  from  the  Journal  of  the 
German  Oriental  Society  with  all  the  MSS.  collated,  Bd.  LVII.,  Heft  IV.,  1903;  the 
English  translation  is  re-edited  from  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  for  Oc- 
tober, 1904;  Neryosangh's  Sanskrit  is  re-edited  from  Spiegel  with  the  additional  colla- 
tion of  five  MSS.,  and  for  the  first  time  translated.  The  Persian  is  from  the  Munich 
MSS.  already  partly  edited  in  the  Gathas.  An  Appendix  contains  the  accented  Sanskrit 
Equivalents  of  the  Avesta  Text  by  the  Author,  issued  upon  the  plan  adopted  by  him 
with  Yasna  XXVIII  in  Roth's  Fesfgruss,  1894,  and  with  Yasna  XLIV  in  the  Acts  of 
the  Eleventh  Congress  of  Orientalists  held  in  Paris,  1897.  Four  photographic  plates  of 
MSS.,  with  other  illustrative  matter  are  added,  pp.  163,  to  be  had  of  F.  A.  Brockhaus, 
in  Leipsic,  12s.  6d.,  and  of  the  Open  Court  Publishing  Co.,  of  Chicago ;  Yasna  I.  is  espe- 
cially valuable  as  it  deals  with  the  chief  important  questions  of  all  the  non-gathic  Yasna. 
Also  a  Dictionary  of  the  Gathic  Language  of  the  Zend  Avesta,  being  Vol.  III.  of  the 
Gathas,  pp.  623-821,  Leipsic,  1903,  price  12s.  6d.,  with  120  additional  pages  soon  ready, 
pp.  622+320,  994-|-xlvii,  1909.  £1.   Forsale  by  Open  Court  Publishing  Co.,  Chicago,  $6.00. 

A  few  copies  of  ZARATHUSHTRA,  PHILO,  THE  ACH.EMENIDS  AND  IS- 
RAEL, pp.  460+xxx,  (Chicago:  Open  Court  Pub.  Co.,  1906,  price  $4.00  net),  are  still 
to  be  had  of  Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  Triibner  &  Co.  and  of  the  leading  booksellers  in  Ox- 
ford at  I2s.  6d.  "He  treats  his  subject  thoroughly  and  exhaustively.  . .  .deep  and  patient 
studies."  J.  J.  Modi,  Head  Priest  of  the  Parsi  Colaba,  Bombay,  in  the  Parsioi  Bombay,  1900. 
— "A  wealth  of  learning  and  thought."    Nation,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  30,  1906. 

AVESTA  ESCHATOLOGY  COMPARED  WITH  DANIEL  AND  REVELA- 
TIONS, by  L.  H.  Mills,  (published  by  the  Open  Court  Pub.  Co.,  1908,  e,o  cents  net). 
SAGGI  DT  LETTURE,  TENUTE  ALL'  UNIVERSITA  DI  OXFORD,  SULLA 
RELIGIONE  DELL'  AVESTA,  dal  Prof.  Lorenzo  Mills.  Being  sections  of  lectures 
delivered  in  the  University  of  Oxford,  translated  into  Italian  by  an  accomplished  Italian 
man  of  letters  upon  his  own  initiative.  Torino,  1909.  To  be  had  of  G.  Sacerdote,  Turin, 
Italy.  Pp.  75.     Price,  2s. 

The  31st  volume  of  the  Sacred  Books  of  the  East,the  YASNA,  VISPARAD,  AFRINxA- 
GAN  AND  GAH,  pp.  400+x]vii,  1887  (same  Author)  is  still  to  be  had  at  12s.  6d. ;  as  is 
the  ANCIENT  MANUSCRIPT  OF  THE  YASNA,  collotyped  in  .an  unsurpassed  man- 
ner in  the  actual  size  and  color  of  the  original,  770  photographs  with  Introductory  Note 
by  L.  H.  Mills,  Ten  guineas.  This  is  the  main  document  of  the  above-mentioned. works, 
— for  the  presence  of  the  original  of  it  in  the  Bodleian,  IMr.  Mills  is  responsible,   1889. 

"Professor  Mills's  name  stands  foremost  in  the  ranks  of  those  who  have  explored  the 
field  of  Avestic  literature."  The  Rast  Goftar,  Bombay,  April  18,  1909.— "Beyond  question 
our  leading  authority  now  living,  on  tlie  Gathas."  The  Nation,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  30,  1906. — 
(Mills  (Earlier)  of  the  Gathas)  Das  Ergebniss  einer  erstaunlichen  Arbeit  sehr  mannig- 
faltiger  Art  —  unser  Verstandniss  der  Gathas  machtig  gefordert.  Gott.  Gelehr.  An:;. 
May  13,  1893.  "Insbesondere  von  Mills,  der  diese  schwierigen  Gedichte  in  griindlichster 
Weise  behandelt  hat."  Prciissisclies  Jahrbuch,  1897,  Prof.  Justi  (Lexicographer).  "Tons 
ceux  qui  s'occupent  de  I'interpretation  des  Gathas  rendront  hommage  a  I'immense  labeur 
scientifique  de  M.  Mills... son  livre  reste  un  instrument  indispensable  pour  I'etude." 
Prof.  James  Darmcsteter,  Revue  Critique,  September  18,  1S93. 

"Alles  was  fiir  die  Erklarung  der  Gathas  nothwendig  ist."  _  (So  also  Dr.  West  in 
J.R.A.S.) — "Imnier  wird  es  die  Grundlage  bilden,  auf  der  sich  jede  weitere  Forschung 
aufbauen  muss...einen  hervorragenden  Dienst."  Zcitsclirift  der  deutschen  M.  G.,  1S96 
(the  late)  R.  Pischel  (first  Sanskritist  of  Germany). — A  new  edition  has  been  inquired 
for,  and  a  renewed  Goverrmient  subvention  is  expected  from  an  antiquated  engagement. 

A  few  copies  are  still  to  be  had  upon  exceptional  request,  and  for  libraries,  at  £3,  of 
Brockhaus  at  Leipsic. 
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FOUR  IMPORTANT  BOOKS  BY  HUGO  DE   VRIES 
The  Mutation  Theory 

(Two  volumes) 

Experiments  and  Observations  on  the  Origin  of  Species  in  the  Vegetable  Kingdom 

VOLUME  I.  NOW  READY  VOLUME  IL  IN  PRESS 

Translators  :  Professor  J.  B.  Farmer  and  A.  D.  Darbishire 

VOLUME   I. 

Origin  of  Species  by  Mutation 

582  pp.  114  illustrations.  Six  colored  plates  (lithographs).  Bibliography  and  index. 
Price,  14.00  per  volume  net  (i8s.). 
A  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  mutation  must  sooner  or  later  lead  to  the  possibility  of  inducing  mutations 
at  will  and  so  of  originating  perfectly  new  characters  in  animals  and  plants.  And  just  as  the  process  of 
selection  has  enabled  us  to  produce  improved  races,  greater  in  value  and  in  beauty,  so  a  control  of  the  mutative 
process  will,  it  is  hoped,  place  in  our  hands  the  power  of  originating  permanently  improved  species  of  animals 
and  plants. 

Intracellular  Pangenesis 

(In  press.)     300  pp.     Cloth,  113.00. 

An  investigation  of  the  physiology  of  heredity,  especially  the  facts  of  variation  and  of  atavism.  A  critical 
survey  of  previous  theories  of  heredity  from  the  standpoint  of  observation  of  physiological  cell-life  is  followed 
by  a  summary  of  the  hypothesis  of  pangenesis. 

The  third  part  of  the  book  consists  of  a  chapter  on  Feitilization  and  Hybridization. 

The  whole  science  of  vital  phenomena  is  contained  in  what  De  Vries  caWsthe  Pangen,  a  special  hereditary 
character,  which  may  be  made  the  object  of  experimental  treatment  in  animals  as  well  as  in  plants.  It  is  a 
most  attractive  theory,  and  the  book  is  so  truly  scientific  in  its  simple  language  and  reverential  spirit  as  to  be 
easily  read  and  understood  by  the  layman  in  science  as  well  as  the  scholar ;  and  the  preacher  as  well  as  the 
plant  breeder  will  find  in  it  many  fine  inspirations. 

Species   and   Varieties :    Their  Origin  by  Mutation 

Second  Edition,  thoroughly  Corrected  and  Revised,  with  Portrait. 
Price,  postpaid,  $5.00  (21s.)  net.  xxiii  +  830  pages.  8vo,  cloth,  gilt  top. 
The  contents  of  this  book  include  a  readable  and  orderly  recital  of  the  facts  and  details  which  furnish  the 
basis  for  the  mutation-theory  of  the  origin  of  species.  All  of  the  more  important  phases  of  heredity  and  descent 
come  in  for  a  clarifying  treatment  that  renders  the  volume  extremely  readable  to  the  amateur  as  well  as  to  the 
trained  biologist.  The  more  reliable  historical  data  are  cited,  and  the  results  obtained  by  Professor  de  Vries 
in  the  Botanical  Garden  at  Amsterdam  during  twenty  years  of  observations  are  described. 

Plant  Breeding 

Comments  on  the  Experiments  of  Nilsson  and  Burhank 

A  scientific  book  in  simple  language.     Intensely  interesting  as  well  as  instructive. 

Of  special  value  to  every  botanist,  horticulturist,  and  farmer. 

Pp.  XV.  +  360.    Illustrated  with  1 14  beautiful  half  tone  plates  from  nature.    Printed  on  fine  paper  in  large  type. 

Cloth,  gilt  top.     Price,  |i. 50  net.     Mailed,  |t. 70. 


Supplied  by  your  dealer;  or  direct,  on  receipt  of  your  order  with  the  mailing  price. 
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"SCIENTIA,, 

RIVISTA  DI  SCIENZA 

Organo  internazionale  di  sintesi  scientifica 

Revue  internationale  de  synthese  scientifique 

International  Review  of  Scientific  Synthesis 

Internationale  Zeitschrift  fiir  wissenschaftliche  Synthese 

SOMMARIO  ANALITICO 

E.  Mach.  Die  Leitgedanken  meiner  naturwissenschaftlichen  Erkenntnislehre  und  ihre 
Aiifnahme  durch  die  Zeitgenossen.  (Les  idees  directrices  de  ma  theorie  de  la  con- 
naissance  dans  les  sciences  naturelles  et  I'accueil  qu'elles  ont  regu  des  contemporains.) 

A.  C.  D.  Crommelin,  The  Origin  and  Nature  of  Comets.  (Origine  et  nature  des 
cometes ) . 

E.  W.  Maunder,  The  "Canals"  of  ]\Iars.     (Les  "Canaux"  de  Mars). 
H.  BouASSE,  Developpement  historique  des  theories  de  la  phj-sique. 

P.  Lebedew,  Die  Druckkriifte  des  Lichtes.     (Les  forces  de  pression  de  la  lumiere). 

G.  Galeotti,  La  dottrina  degli  anticorpi.     (L'etat  de  nos  connaissances  sur  les  anticorps). 

R.  Semon,  Die  physiologischen  Grundlagen  der  organisclien  Reproduktionsphanomene. 
(Les  fondements  physiologiques  des  phenomenes  organiques  de  reproduction). 

C.  Emery,  II  polimorfismo  e  la  fondazione  delle  socicta  negli  insetti  sociali.  (Le  poly- 
morphisnie  et  la  fondation  des  societes  chez  les  insectes  sociaux). 

M.  Hoernes,  Die  korperlichen  Grundlagen  der  Kulturentwicklung.  (Les  bases  struc- 
turales  du  developpement  intellectuel). 

F.  Enrioues.  La  filosofia  positiva  e  la  classificazione  delle  scienze.  (La  philosophic 
positive  et  la  classification  des  sciences). 

ANALISl  CRITICHE  di  F.  Mcntrc,  Cournot  et  la  renaissance  du  probabilisme  (P. 
BouTROUx). — G.  Hesseinberg,  K.  Kaiser,  L.  Nelson,  Abhandlungen  der  Fries'schen 
Schule  (E.  De  Michelis) — Atti  del  IV  Congresso  internazionale  dei  INIatematici 
(A.  F.) — A.  Righi,  La  materia  radiante  e  i  raggi  magnetici  (L.  Amaduzzi). — 
H.  Dricsch,  The  Science  and  Philosophy  of  the  Organism  (E.  S.  Russell). — 
R.  M.  Ycrkcs,  The  Dancing  Mouse;  a  Study  in  Animal  Behavior  (G.  Bohn). — 
E.  Meumann,  Intelligenz  und  Wille  (A.  Rev). — M.  Hocrncs.  Natur  und  LVgeschichte 
des  Menschen  (V.  Giuffrida-Ruggeri). — F.  Zizek.  Die  statistischen  Mittehverte; 
eine  methodologische  Untersuchung  (C.  Bresciani-Turroni). — G.  Belot,  A.  Croiset, 
IV.  Monod,  etc.,  Morales  et  religions  (G.  Chatterton-Hill). 

RASSEGNA  DI  FISICA  di  Ch.  Fabry.  (Les  donnees  numeriques  de  la  spectro- 
scopic). 

RASSEGNA  DI  DIRITTO  diP.  Bonfante.  (Les  nouvelles  etudes  du  droit  remain  en 
Allemagne. ) 

RASSEGNA  DI  STORIA  di  G.  Bourgin.     (Les  etudes  recentes  d'histoire  religieuse). 

RIVISTA  DELLE  RIVISTE— NOTIZIE. 

BOLOGNA 

NICOLA  ZANICHELLI 
LONDON  PARIS  LEIPZIG 

WILLIAMS    .\XD    NORGATE  FELIX    ALCAN  WILIIELM    EXGELMANN 

Direzione  e  Redazione:  Milano,  Via  Aurelio  Saffi,  IL 


Beautiful  and  Enduring  Gift  Books 


NoValis:  Devotional  Songs 

With  German  and  English  text.    Collected  and  edited  by 

Bernhard  Pick,  D.D.,  Ph.  D. 

Friedrich  von  Hardenberg,  who  called 
himself  Novalis,  is  a  most  conspicuous  ex- 
ample of  emotional  mysticism.  His  songs 
and  hymns  are  not  only  well  worth  reading 
for  the  sake  of  mere  literary  enjoyment,  but 
they  also  contain  much  material  for  the 
student  of  the  psychology  of  religion. 

The  charm  of  his  songs  consists  in  a 
warmth  of  feeling  unrivalled  in  any  other 
poetry  either  secular  or  religious.  What 
fervor,  what  devotion,  what  depth  of  love  is 
expressed  in  these  two  lines — 
'Wenn  ich  ihn  nur  habe, 
Wenn  er  mein  nur  ist'" 

Whoever  has  read  these  hymns  once, 
can  never  forget  them.  They  reveal  a  dis- 
position of  heart  which  is  best  described  by 
the  untranslatable  German  word  imiijs;, 
which  chacterizes  a  free  surrender  of  the 
inmost  soul. 

pp.  via,  114.    Cloth,  $1.00 


Angelas  Silesius 

A  Collection  of  Quaint  Rhymes,  with  German  and  Eng- 
lish text,  translated  in  the  Original  Meter  by 

Dr.  Paul  Carus 

Johannes  Scheffler,  a  17th  Century  Ger- 
man Mystic,  was  known  as  Angelus  Silesius. 
His  verses  possess  beautiful  sentiments, 
deeply  religious  and  deeply  philosophical. 

The  coincidence  of  the  views  of  Angelus 
Silesius  with  those  of  Kant  seems  strange 
but  both  are  apparently  based  on  older  tradi- 
tions. Valentin  Weigel  propounded  the  same 
views  before  Angelus  Silesius,  and  Swenden- 
borg  after  him,  yet  before  Kant.  How  far 
any  one  of  these  men  has  influenced  his 
successors  is  a  question  that  has  caused 
much  discussion.  * 

"l  have  read  Angelus  Silesius  with  admiration,  alike 
for  the  matter  and  the  cleverness  of  the  translation;  '• 

William  James,  Harvard  University. 

Dr.  Carus  has  demonstrated  beyond  the  possibility  of 
future  denial,  that,  in  addition  to  being  a  philosopher,  he 
is  a  poet.  But,  after  all,  I  have  always  thought  of  a 
philosopher  as  a  composite — scientist-l  poet. 

C.  J.  Keyser,  Columbia  University 

Printed  on  S'trathmore  Vellum. 
170  pages,  blue  and  gold  edition,  $1 .00  net,  {4s.  6d.) 

ALL    nOOK    STORES 


Proteus 

Ji    l^hapsod^    on    Man 

By  Edwin  M.  Wheelock 

with  biographical  note  by  Charles  Kassel 

This  little  book  contains  a  series  of  poetic  prose 
essays.  They  are  full  of  mysticism  and  idealism, 
and  beauty  of  thought  is  clothed  with  beauty  of 
phrase.  The  author  sets  forth  the  idea  and  belief 
that  man,  wlio  has  evolved  from  the  lowliest  forms 
of  nature,  will  in  time  become  the  highest  and 
will  put  on  immortality  and  incorruptibility  while 
still  inhabiting  the  earth.  He  says:  "We  were 
once  the  man  animal,  we  are  now  the  animal-man. 
There  are  men  higher  than  the  present  man,  for 
the  human  is  a  traveling  form  v  hich  reaches  from 
man  to  God  and  involves  all  beings  as  it  goes,  but 
the  man  on  the  highest  plane  is  more  than  he  is  on 
the  lower.  Man  is  not  limited  by  being  a  man; 
what  cramps  him  is  that  he  is  not  a  man.  He  has 
passed  through  the  kingdoms  of  the  beast,  the 
plant,  the  mineral,  of  the  winds  and  the  ethers. 
He  is  now  passing  through  his  human  animal 
race,  which  marks  the  close  of  a  long  growth 
Cycle,  and  he  will  constitute  the  next  step  in  evo- 
lution's endless  climb,  the  divine  manhood  of  the 
better  day. " 
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My  Little  Book  of 
Prayer 

By  Muriel  Strode 

These  are  no  light,  lifeless  prayers  of  a 
passing  pilgrim — vain  desires  of  an  empty 
soul.  They  are  sterling  petitions,  every 
one  of  them,  uttered  from  an  abundant  soul 
that  doubtless  has  sorrowed  much,  thought 
deeply,  desired  greatly,  and  yearns  for 
sane,  ennobling,  inspiring  gifts.  These  are 
rosaries  of  uplift,  and  are  very  beautiful 
means  of  soul  meditation.  In  almost  all  of 
these  "prayers"  there  is  plenty  to  take 
example  from  in  the  formation  and  utterance 
of  our  own  daily  inner  prayers. — Boston 
Courier. 
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THIS  work  is  undoubtedly  one  of  Sweden's 
most  remarkable  and  interesting-  contribu- 
tions to  contemporary  philosophy. 
BJORKLUND' S  grand  conception  of  the  re- 
lationship between  all  living  beings  and 
their  organic  upbuilding  of  larger  conscious 
units,  where  each  individual  of  higher  order  is 
the  sum  total  of  all  its  constituent  members  of 
lower  order,  is  certainly  a  most  helpful  and 
inspiring  addition  to  our  theory  of  evolution. 

IN  the  organization  of  the  cells  in  a  human  body 
Bjorklund  saw  an  example  of  a  universal  law, 
governing  all  life.  With  this  thought  as  a 
starting  point,  he  undertook  to  investigate  the 
problem,  all-important  to  his  philosophy,  of  the 
awakening  of  self-consciousness  in  a  cell-organ- 
ization and  the  relationship  between  this  newborn 
ego  and  the  cells  themselves,  each  of  which, 
to  a  certain  degree,  leads  an  independent  life. 

THE  result  of  his  studies  was  first  made  known 
in  1894  in  a  treatise, '  'The  Relation  Between 
Soul  and  Body  from  a  Cytologic  Point  of 
View."  In  the  year  1900,  he  published  the 
volume  herewith  presented  to  the  American 
public,  in  which  he  has  partly  rewritten  the 
form.erbook,  and  further  added  his  latest  con- 
ceptions of  the  nature  and  evolution  of  life. 
*      *      *      * 

FROM  a  philosophical  point  of  view,  therefore, 
we  must  be  satisfied  if  our  workable  hypo- 
theses in  philosophy  and  in  natural  science  do 
not  contradict  each  other;  and  Gustaf  Bjorklund 
has  shown  us  a  road  to  reconciliation  between 
idealism  and  natural  science,  that  for  a  long  time 
seemed  entirely  lost  in  the  jungle  of  the  ma- 
terialism of  the  last  century. 

J.  E.  FRIES,  Translator. 
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